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The Diocesan Rite of the Archdiocese 
of Braga 


by H. FULFORD WILLIAMS 


Rector of Ideford, Devon, and sometime Chaplain 
S. George’s Church, Lisbon, Portugal 





n its Liturgy the Roman Church has always insisted on ‘Uniformity’, 

but even today there are a few local exceptions. One of the most 

interesting of these, the rite of the archdiocese of Braga,’ in the north- 
west of Portugal, has attracted very little external interest, but it has many 
points that repay study. 


Tue History OF THE RITE 


As a city, Braga dates from the Celtic ages in Iberia, and it was made 
the capital of the Roman province of Hispania Tarraconensis by Augustus 
and of the diocese of Gallaccia by Constantine, both districts covering the 
north-west of the Peninsula. 

The conversion of the area and foundation of the see are traditionally 
ascribed to St. Pedro de Rates, who is said to have come from Rome in the 
third century, but nothing is certainly known before the see emerges into 
history in the Priscillianist controversy in the fourth century. 

In A.D. 411 the Suevi, an Arian Teutonic tribe, invaded Spain and 
they were followed by the Arian Visigoths, who drove the former into the 
north-west. Thus Braga became the capital of their kingdom. A bitter 
struggle ensued before each of these tribes in turn adopted the Catholic 
Christianity of their latinised subjects. The disturbed state of the diocese 
led Profuturus, bishop of Braga, to appeal to Rome for advice and pope 
Vigilius replied in an extant letter 1 March 538.? 

The pope’s letter was accompanied by the Ordo and Canon of the 
Mass, the Ordo of Baptism, and the Easter Propers. He implied that on 


1The only English account of the Braga Rite is Archdale King, Catholic Liturgies, 
Longmans 1931, 153-207. The only accessible Portuguese books are Ferreira, Os Ritos das 
Igrejas de Braga e Toledo, Coimbra 1924, and certain papers on the rite, published in the 
Report of the Braga Eucharistic Congress 1929, Braga 1929. Copies of a Cambridge B.D 
Thesis by the present writer have been placed in the University Library, Cambridge, the 
Feltoe Library, Cambridge, the Bodleian Library, Oxford, the Pusey House Library, 
Oxford, the British Museum Library, Lambeth Palace Library, and St. Deiniol’s 
Library, Hawarden. 

? PLL., Ixxiv. 332-4. 
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the lines given, the bishop could make his own Sacramentary, but the 
letter had no hint that the suggested lines must be followed. 

When the Suevic kings adopted Catholic Christianity, about 550, some 
envoys were sent to Tours to obtain relics of St. Martin and they induced a 
Pannonian priest named Martin to bring them to Braga. Martin became 
bishop of Dumio (a small town near Braga). He reorganised the Church 
and animated two Councils, Braga i, 541 and Braga ii, 572, at which the 
rite approved by the pope’s letter was formally adopted in the diocese. 

In 585 the Visigoths conquered the Suevi, and the 2nd Canon of the 
Council of Toledo, iii, 633 ordered the rite of Toledo to be used through- 
out the Visigothic kingdom. (This rite was that later known as the ‘Moz- 
arabic’ from ‘Must arib’ or ‘would be Arab’, and it was a form of the 
‘Gallican’ type of liturgy.) 

In 711 the Moors conquered the Visigoths and Braga was ruled by 
them until its reconquest by Ferdinand the Great of Gallicia-Leon, about 
1050. Christian services seem to have continued at Braga under the Moors, 
as was the case in the rest of Spain. 

Two theories have been advanced as to the origin of the Braga Rite. One, 
championed by Mons. Ferreira in Os Ritos, finds its origin in the Suevic 
liturgy, suppressed in 633. According to this, the Mozarabic Rite was used 
at Braga until the twelfth century when the Suevic use was restored as 
part of the ‘Primacy claims’ of Braga against Toledo, and this use has con- 
tinued at Braga since. 

Ferreira based his view on a number of points in the rite, which he 
thinks date from the period of the struggle with Arianism in Spain, and the 
fact that the bull of pope Honorius III of 1218 speaks of the ‘restored rite’ 
of the Braga diocese. But he does not suggest how Braga, about 1150, was 
able to restore a rite admittedly moribund for five centuries. The Moz- 
arabic Rite also dates from the Arian struggle period; and, on the papal 
theory, the adoption of the Roman Rite in Spain was a ‘restoration’ of the 
original rite—both points that Mons. Ferreira has overlooked. 

The second theory of origin, held by most Portuguese and Spanish 
liturgists, is that the present “Braga Rite’ is a twelfth-century Roman dio- 
cesan rite and that its Mozarabic and Cluniac contacts come from the 
circumstances of its origin. This is both a simpler theory, and one that in 
the view of the present writer fits the known facts better. 

Mr. Archdale King, in Catholic Liturgies, adopts a position of his own. 
Accepting the second theory, he finds the founder of the rite in archbishop 
Joao Peculiar, 1138-73. The points he urges in support of this do not seem 
cogent enough to overthrow all Braga tradition which ascribes the origin 
of the rite to St. Gerald of Braga. 

In the eleventh-century reconquest of Spain from the Moors the later 
kingdoms emerged. Portugal, which originated as the ‘County of Porto’ 
and a fief of Leon, grew in power and, under Alfonzo Henriques, Count of 
Porto, became an independent kingdom in 1140. By the Treaty of Zamora, 
1143, Castile accepted the new status. 
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THE DIOCESAN RITE OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF BRAGA 


The papacy suspected the Toledo or Mozarabic Rite as unsound doc- 
trinally, partly as the tenth-century Spanish bishops, who adopted ‘Adop- 
tionist’ views, had tried to defend their opinions from its liturgical form- 
ularies, partly from fear of contact with four centuries of Islam, partly 
from the urge to uniformity. 

In 1072 pope Gregory VII began an attack on this liturgy. The papal 
theory is clearly outlined in Gregory’s letter to the kings and bishops of 
Spain,’ in which he says that the Roman liturgy was brought to Spain by 
the first missionaries and that the time had now come for this original rite 
to be restored and that this must be done. 

The Spanish people offered some resistance, but the courts were largely 
dominated by French queens, nearly all of whom had confessors of the 
Cluniac order, then the dominant religious force in France, and finally the 
Toledo Rite was abolished by the Council of Burgos, 1085. Further, the 
Council of Leon, 1091, forbade the use of all service books in Gothic letters, 
ordering the substitution of books in Latin characters. This necessitated 
new service books in all Spanish sees. But it must be remembered that 
prior to 1570 no standard Roman books existed and almost every diocese 
had its own local rite, with the Roman Ordo and Canon and local addi- 
tions, especially in the Legenda, for the Hours and the Missal for Saints’ 
days. Most eleventh-century Spanish bishops were Cluniacs, and they 
drew largely on the rite of their own order, and to a lesser extent on Toledo, 
for the revised Roman type of service in their sees. 

At Braga, the work of reorganisation fell to Gerald, a Cluniac bishop 
(1095-1114). All Braga tradition centres on him: he was canonised after 
his death as the ‘Second Founder of Braga’. Bernard, his pupil and bio- 
grapher, says expressly of him: ‘Gerald reorganised the services of the dio- 
cese and gave the Cathedral the books and insignia for them.’ (Braga 
Cathedral still has a chalice and a pastoral staff-head, ascribed to St. 
Gerald, and from the type of workmanship they may quite possibly date 
from his period.) 

A Cluniac monastery founded at Tibaes, near Braga, about 1090, 
formed itself and some other houses into a ‘Congregation’ about 1570 and 
used the Cluniac Rite until the house was suppressed in 1834. 

Braga examined the Tibaes books in 1837, and Tibaes those of Braga 
in 1820. Both expressed surprise ‘that the books were almost identical, 
whatever may be the reason for this’. It may be suggested that it lies in the 
original Braga-Cluny connection. In some places Tibaes had kept the 
original Cluny rules where the printed Braga Missals had modified them. 

After the Treaty of Zamora, 1143, Braga restored its own old Gothic 
metropolitan dignity and title of ‘Archbishop and Metropolitan of the 
Three Spains’. Toledo after its reconquest in 1085 had restored the same 
titles, and it at once challenged the validity of Braga’s action. 

In 1218 pope Honorius III recognised by a bull, which Toledo never 
accepted, the validity of the titles of the Braga see. Ferreira tabulated? the 
1 Registrum Episc. No. lxiv. 2 Ferreira, Os Ritos, 105-12. 
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points of agreement between Braga and Cluny as against the Roman Rite. 
The most important are: 


(a) Both have Four Prophecies on Holy Saturday where Rome has 
Twelve. 

(6) Both have Prophecies in Lent and Advent Ferials where Rome has 
Epistle. 

(c) Both have a Blessing of Grapes on 6 August. 

(d) The fifteenth-century ‘Soeiro Breviary’ has a ‘Commemoration of 
Benefactors’ on 8 December. This was a Cluny feast instituted by 
abbot Hugo about 1050, which vanished on the institution of the 
Conception of the B.V.M. on that day about 1476. 


The first clear reference to a ‘Braga Rite’ is the will of a widow named 
Migueis, 2 December 1302, founding a chantry chapel in the cathedral, 
in which a mass was to be said ‘juxta consuetudinem ecclesiae Bracarensis’. 

An inventory exists of the books and furniture of another chantry 
founded by archbishop Vincente, 1374-92, which included a ‘complete 
Breviary of the Rule and Custom of the Church of Braga’. 

The independence of Portugal was finally secured by the battle of 
Aljubarotta, 14 August 1385 (the eve of the Assumption). The victory was 
ascribed to the Virgin’s prayers for Portugal, and it enhanced the growing 
devotion of the country to the Virgin. 

The formal recognition of the cult of the Virgin seems to be an order of 
the 1431 Braga Synod, ‘that the Office of the Blessed Virgin, called “‘Cant- 
ica Canticorum’’, must be said throughout the archdiocese on Saturdays, 
as of obligation.’ 

This office, based on pope Gregory I’s identification of the Virgin as 
the subject of the ‘Song of Songs’ was instituted at the Council of Cler- 
mont (1096) and was abolished in the sixteenth century. It was said at 
Braga until 1853, when another office was ordered. The office included St. 
Bonaventura’s paraphrase of the “Te Deum’, known as “Te Matrem 
Laudamus’. Before 1450 a nameless Braga poet composed a local version, 
said at Braga until 17 January 1833, when in a smallpox outbreak the 
Chapter substituted ‘O tota Pulchra es Mater’ and added this hymn to 
Compline, which is the present rule of the archdiocese.” 

Printing reached Spain late in the fifteenth century, and the Santiago 
Breviary 1488 was the first printed book. Braga printed its own Breviary in 
1494, Manual 1496 and Missal 1408. 

In Spain, Cardinal Cisneros (Ximenes), archbishop of Toledo (1495- 
1517) found the Mozarabic Rite almost dead and wished to save it. He had 
later printed editions of the Braga Rite. To assist the clergy in saying the 
offices, archbishop de Souza of Braga (1505-22) ordered canon Figuereida 


1 English readers may be reminded that the Portuguese army included 5,000 English 
archers borrowed from the Black Prince at Bordeaux. Traditionally from this a messenger 
at Coimbra University is called an ‘Archer’ at the present day. 

? Both texts, S. Bonaventura and the local Braga version are given in Os Ritos, 154-8. 
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THE DIOCESAN RITE OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF BRAGA 


to issue rules for saying them. The latter’s preface says the rules—which 
give much information about the rite—were drawn up by archbishop 
Geraldes 1256-71, and that the canon himself had learnt them when a 
choir-boy at Braga. 

Of the printed missals at Braga, the most important is that of the 
Carmelite archbishop Limpo, in use from 1558 to 1924. It has traces of 
both the Mozarabic 1500 and Carmelite Missals. All masses are ordered to 
open with the ‘Ave Maria’ and end with the ‘Salve Regina’ and it has a 
seasonal Antiphon, Verse and Collect, all derived from the Carmelite Rite. 
As in many other medieval rites, the “Gloria in Excelsis’ was expanded or 
‘farced’ at Braga, and these farces, which were abolished in the Roman 
Missal 1570, survived in the Braga Rite until 1924.4 

The Mozarabic Missal 1500 had the Good Friday Procession and the 
1558 Missal printed it, but there is evidence of earlier use. 

In 1564 the Council of Trent ordered a standard Missal and Breviary 
for the whole Roman Catholic Church. The Breviary was issued in 1568 
and the Missal in 1570. Universal use was ordered ‘except where the local 
rite could show a prescription of two hundred years of use’.? From the out- 
set, even where a local rite had the necessary age, many dioceses adopted 
the standard books. They were easy to get and the advantage of a standard 
rite was obvious. Between 1587 and 1637 every suffragan see of Braga 
adopted the standard rites. 

It was impossible to keep local rites up to date. The writer had access to 
a 1558 Braga Missal which included additional masses, many undated, but 
dated masses range from about 1600 to 1854: and the result is complete 
confusion in the book. 

At Braga the synod of 1568 resolved to keep its local rite. The decisive 
factor was apparently a violent attack on Braga’s primacy claims, made on 
behalf of Toledo by the archbishop of Granada at the Council of Trent. 
And the local feeling was strengthened in 1570 when Philip II of Spain 
became also king of Portugal and Braga feared its primacy might be sup- 
pressed. To defend the primacy claims, archbishop De Jesus (1588-1609) 
appointed a committee to collect all the historical evidence on the arch- 
diocese which issued a report in 1602 known as Rerum Memorabilium 
Ecclesiae Bracharensis. A later committee, in 1637, issued the Tractatus de 
Primatu Bracharensis Ecclesiae in Universa Hispania. In both these the con- 
tinual use of the local rite was stressed, and they explain why Braga 
was so tenacious of its liturgical heritage. No attack on the primacy 
was actually made before Portugal regained its national independence 
in 1640. 

Before this, as copies were scarce, archbishop Da Cunha issued a new 
edition of the Breviary (1634) containing many new saints’ days taken from 
the Memorabilium, but these were attacked in several cases by the Bolland- 
ists as unhistorical, and a revised edition was issued (1724) by archbishop 
Moura Telle which remained in use till 1919. The preface of Da Cunha’s 

1 The farces are given, Os Ritos, 178. 2 Bull, ‘Quod a nobis’, 14. May 1568. 
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Breviary is of value as it gives the standpoints of friends and foes of the local 
rite. 

Telles’s Breviary was critised in turn, so archbishop Gaspar de Brag- 
anza (1759-89) asked Padre Figuereido, a learned Lisbon Oratorian, to 
review the whole question. His Dissertation on the Ancient and Modern Calendars 
of Braga, with a Plan of Reform, written in 1771, covered the whole history of 
the rite, but his reforms were too radical for the Braga clergy and nothing 
was done. The Peninsula and Miguelite wars, with the later political 
troubles, shelved the question until 1880 when archbishop Pessoa’s founda- 
tion of a seminary for the archdiocese reopened it, as he tried to induce the 
Curia to abolish the local rite. A lively pamphlet war ensued which lasted 
until the issue of the new Roman Canon law, 1917, on local rites made a 
decision necessary. On 25 June 1918, the Diocesan Synod of Braga, under 
archbishop De Mattos, resolved to keep the Braga Rite, subject to the 
printing of a revised Missal and Breviary approved by the Holy See. A 
Committee at Braga and another at Rome examined the books and MSS. 
of the rite and agreed on the new edition, subject to the principles of the 
reform defined as ‘the preservation of the original form of the rite, the 
introduction of nothing inconsistent with reading the Scriptures, and say- 
ing the Psalms, and the removal from the historical parts of the Breviary of 
all stories that lack truth or are inconsistent with the traditions of Braga’. 
Both the Missal and Breviary were printed by the Vatican Press. The latter 
was approved by pope Benedict XV and issued 14 July 1919. The former, 
approved by pope Pius XI, was issued 8 December 1924. It was further 
ordered that no other missal or breviary might be used in the diocese. 

On the whole, especially in the Missal, the balance of reform and pre- 
servation was well maintained. The ‘Farces’ of the Gloria and the feasts of 
certain dubious saints were removed, some rubrics conforming to the 
Roman rules were inserted, but the rest was preserved. 

Thus with new books and a clearly defined authority, the ancient rite 
of the Braga diocese is, after many vicissitudes, firmly established in its 
ancient home and is a link with the remote past of the history of Portugal. 


Tue MSS. or THE BRAGA RITE 


Portugal has many public and private libraries, but as a whole some of 
the former are not well catalogued and the latter often unexamined. The 
largest and best catalogued collections are the National Library at Lisbon, 
the (former) Royal Library in the Adjuda Palace at Lisbon and the Uni- 
versity Library at Coimbra. The latter received the books from the Jesuit 
institutions suppressed by the Marquis de Pombal in 1759 and, in common 
with other libraries, the books from the monastic institutions suppressed in 
1834. Many of these are still unexamined and any study of MSS. in 
Portugal is thus of a tentative nature. Fires and other disasters have done 
much damage, notably the Lisbon earthquake 1 November 1755, in which 


1 Os Ritos, 215-8. 
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THE DIOCESAN RITE OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF BRAGA 


a new edition of the Braga Breviary printed at Venice was completely 
destroyed; and a fire in the Braga Cathedral Library, 1866, in which many 
MSS. that are mentioned by Figuereido apparently perished. 


1. The Missal of St. Gerald? 


This, the oldest known Braga MS., was found in the Coimbra Univer- 
sity Library in 1924. It is two parchment leaves, forming the binding of a 
school-book of the Jesuit College of St. Paul at Braga, founded about 1560. 
When it reached Coimbra is unknown. 

The MS. is in Gothic letters, with a Roman type of service. This dates it 
after 1085, when the Mozarabic Rite was suppressed, but as the 1091! 
Council of Leon forbade the use of Gothic letters it is unlikely to be much 
after 1100. Mons. Vasconcellos described it to the Braga Eucharistic Con- 
gress and expressed the view—with which the present writer agrees—that 
it may well be a part of one of the MSS. given to Braga Cathedral by St. 
Gerald himself, 1096-1114. 

The Fragment is in two sheets, 144 mm. x 212 mm. It is written in 
black ink with titles and uncials in red. 

Sheet A has the Offertory, Secret, and Post-Communion for the Mass 
for St. Matthew’s Day 21 September, and the Introit, Epistle, and part of 
the Gospel for St. Maurice. 

Sheet B has the Secret, Communion, Post-Communion for SS. Cosmas 
and Damian, and the Introit with a musical notation, Collect, and part of 
the Prophecy for St. Michael, 29 September. 


2. MS. Sheet in the National Library, Lisbon 


On the publication of Mons. Vasconcellos’ report the Director of the 
National Library, Lisbon, reported to the Braga Chapter the possession of 
a single MS. sheet similar to the former in all respects. Nothing is, however, 
known of its history. It was found to contain part of the Mass for the 
Purification, i.e. the Introit, Collect, Epistle, and part of the Gospel. 

Both fragments correspond exactly to the Braga Rite of the present 
day. 


3. The Breviary of St. Gerald? 

The MS. was found in the University Library, Coimbra, in 1891, as the 
binding of a cartulary of the monastery of S. Fins de Freitas, Braga, which 
was founded 1558 and suppressed 1834. Independent examination by 
Spanish and Portuguese liturgists has established it to be part of an Anti- 
phonary and from its caligraphy of the age of St. Gerald, i.e. about 1120. 

The MS. contains Lauds, Prime, Terce, Sext for Sunday; Lauds and 
Vespers for Thursday; an Invitatory and Responsory, Lauds and Part of 
Vespers for Friday. The Sunday Prime has the ‘Confitemini’ said at Cluny 


1 For the text see Vasconcellos, ‘Notas ssaeiaceeieenenaieel in Report of the Braga 
Eucharistic Congress 1929, 204-28. 
2 Vasconcellos, op. cit., 229-40. 
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for the souls of departed members of the Order, a custom observed at 
Braga until 1920. Of the 34 Antiphons in the Fragment, the present Braga 
Breviary has 31. 


4. The Pontifical of St. Gerald' 


The name dates from Figuereido’s Dissertation (1771). The MS. is in the 
Braga Municipal Library. It is a parchment, with wood covers and two 
iron clamps with Gothic ornamentation. It is not a Pontifical but a Missal 
of the Braga Rite, for episcopal use, of the late fourteenth or early fifteenth 
century. 

The MS. is in five parts, containing the Masses of Christmas, Holy 
Thursday, Easter, Pentecost and the Assumption, the first Vespers, and 
three musical settings of the Hymn, Antiphon, Magnificat, of the same 
feasts; and the Episcopal Blessings of Candles on the Purification, with the 
Palm Sunday Blessing of Palms and Procession. In addition the MS. has 
the Aspersions for the year, and the episcopal prayers for Preparation, 
Vesting, Thanksgiving, and the Mass. Thus while not a Pontifical, it is the 
nearest approach to one among the MSS. of Braga. 


5. The MS. of Mateus 


This is the last discovery of the rite; it was found in 1925 in a private 
library in Porto. Various Spanish and Portuguese liturgists examined it 
and the general conclusion of date is about 1150. The contents are a Mass 
of Roman type, with both Cluniac and Mozarabic elements. It is not 
definitely of the Braga Rite, but the calendar prefixed to it, in another hand, 
is certainly that of the Braga diocese about 1150. 

The MS. has not been printed, nor indeed fully described, but its 
calendar was checked by Mons. l’Abbé David, Professor of French Institu- 
tions at Coimbra, and a copy given by him to the present writer is ap- 
pended to this article. 


6. The Breviary of Canon Soeiro® 


Figuereido described this MS., which is now in the Braga Municipal 
Library, and was formerly in that of the Populo Convent at Braga which 
was suppressed in 1834. It contains a note written by canon Silva Ferraz, 
who died in 1602 aged 92, that it had belonged to his great-grandfather, 
canon Ferdinando Soeiro. But two Braga canons of this name are known, 
one about 1340, the other about 1430. The evidence as to date is incon- 
clusive, and the best solution is that the MS. was copied about 1430 from 
an earlier Braga MS. The Calendar prefixed is certainly about 1430-50.° 


7. Lost MSS. 
Figuereido described the contents of four MSS., which are now lost, 
possibly having perished in the Braga Cathedral fire of 1866. 
1 Vasconcellos, op. cit., 240-55. ® Ferreira, Os Ritos, 271-75. 
3 Calendar: Ferreira, op. cit., 307-27. 
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THE DIOCESAN RITE OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF BRAGA 


THE PRINTED Books OF THE BRAGA RITE! 


| I. The Missal 


1498, ordered by archbishop Da Costa. (Three copies are extant.) 
1512, ordered by archbishop De Souza. (Two copies are extant.) 

1538, ordered by archbishop Infante Dom Henrique. (No copies exist.) 
1558, ordered by archbishop Limpo. (Numerous copies.) 

1924, ordered by archbishop Vieira de Mattos. (The present Missal.) 


IT, The Breviary 
1494, ordered by archbishop Da Costa. (Two copies extant.) 
1511, ordered by archbishop Diogo De Souza. (No copy exists.) 
1549, ordered by archbishop Manuel De Souza. (Three copies extant.) 
1634, ordered by archbishop Da Cunha. (Six copies extant.) 
1724, ordered by archbishop De Moura Telles. (Numerous copies 


extant.) 
1919, ordered by archbishop Vieira de Mattos. (The present breviary.) 


III, The Manual Sacramentorum 
1496, ordered by archbishop Da Costa. (No copies exist.) 
1538, ordered by archbishop Infante Dom Henriques. (No copies exist.) 
1562, ordered by archbishop Dos Martyros. (Three copies extant.) 


Figuereido said he had seen copies of all these books. 


Tue DIFFERENCES OF THE BRAGA AND ROMAN MISSALS 


Only the outstanding variations can be considered here, the numerous 
variations in the Propers, Commons and Votives being perforce disregarded. 


A. The Mass 


1. The ‘Ave Maria’ is said at the opening of all Masses 
This is in the Carmelite rite, and the 1500 Mozarabic Missal. It is first 
printed in the 1558 Braga Rite, but the custom may be older in actual use. 


2. The triple repetition of the Introit, at greater feasts 

The present Braga Rite orders it on 41 feasts. All are as old as the 1498 
printed Missal. It is a survival of saying the Introit after each verse of the 
Psalm and it agrees with the Carthusian and Carmelite rites. 


3. The Preparation of the Chalice after the Epistle at High Mass 

At Braga the Chalice at High Mass is prepared after the Epistle. It 
may have been the original Roman rule and it is certainly the rule of the 
Ambrosian, Cluniac, and Mozarabic Rites. Braga, since the 1558 Missal, has 
followed Roman custom at Low Mass, as did the 1500 Mozarabic Missal. 


4. The Genuflections and Gospel Ceremonial 
All Braga genuflections are on both knees. This is the rule of Toledo, 


1 Details in Ferreira, op. cit., 279-95. 
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dating from the struggle with the Arian Visigoths in the sixth-seventh cen- 
turies. Also, the deacon genuflects whenever the name ‘Jesus’ occurs in 
the Gospel. 

The ceremonial of the Gospel at Braga is not ordered by any rubric but 
is traditional. On Solemn Days the deacon reads the Gospel from the pulpit. 
He is preceded by a crucifer, two candle-bearers, thurifer, all these vested 
in amice, girdle, and tunicle, and the sub-deacon carrying the Missal. 
After the Gospel is read they return. One or two Spanish cathedrals have a 
similar ritual. It is claimed that the use of ‘tunicle etc.’ is ‘peculiar to 
Braga’, but it is rather a survival there of a general medieval custom. 


5. The Prophetic Lection 

The Mozarabic Rite preserves the original rule of a ‘Prophetic’, i.e. an 
O.T. lection on every Sunday. Braga, like the Cluniac rule, has it on ferials 
in Advent and Lent, and daily between Christmas and the Epiphany. 


6. The Sermon 
At Braga, as in the Mozarabic Rite, this is after the Offertory. 


7. The Triple Elevations of the Host 

These, the most characteristic features of the Braga Rite, occur: 

(a) The Elevation at the Consecration. This, the normal Roman position, 
is not in the 1498 Braga Missal, but occurs in that of 1558. Cisneros’s 1500 
Mozarabic Missal has it here and it seems to be an innovation at that date 
to conform to Roman custom, as apparently later at Braga. 

(6) The Elevation at the Paternoster. The normal Mozarabic-Gallican 
position. Toledo, Council iii, 633, ordered it here. The ‘Missale Gothicum’ 
rubric (c. 680-720) is “The Priest lifts the Body of Christ so that it may be 
seen by the people, while they sing the Symbolic Chorus’, i.e. the Creed. 
Braga about 1100 moved the Creed to the normal Roman position, but 
preserved the Elevation before the Paternoster, originally connected with it. 

(c) The Elevation at the Priest’s Communion. This is in the 1558 Braga 
Missal and in no other western liturgy. It is in the liturgies of St. Chrysos- 
tom, the Armenians, and the Nestorians.! Spain and the Middle East had 
many medieval contacts, but how this definitely eastern feature reached 
Braga is admittedly unexplained. 


8. The Final Antiphon, Verse, and Prayer to the Virgin Mary 


These, which vary according to the season, appear first in the 1558 
Braga Missal. They are in Cisneros 1500, Toledo Missal, and that of the 
Carmelite order, of which archbishop Limpo was a member. 


B. The Ceremonies of Holy Week 
While, as a whole, the Braga Rite has the same Holy Week ceremonial 
as the Roman Missal, there are some variations, notably that Braga, follow- 


1 Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, 395, 298, 453. 
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THE DIOCESAN RITE OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF BRAGA 


ing the rule of the Cluniac Rite has four Prophecies on Good Friday where 
the Roman Rite has éwelve. Other main variations are the ‘Procession of the 
Burial’ and the Holy Saturday Litany in the ‘Benedictio Fontis’. 


The Procession of the Burial 

The date of origin of this is uncertain. It seems to date from the end of 
the fifteenth century. The Ceremonial of the Tibaes Benedictine Congrega- 
tion 1637—already mentioned—describes a procession with a ceremonial 
like that of Braga today on Good Friday. The books say the ceremony was 
brought from the Holy Land by Fr. Pedro de Portalegre, who died 1510, 
and that the Procession began with the canons of St. John at Frades, near 
Braga, whence the cathedral adopted it. It is not in the 1498 Missal, but it 
is in the 1500 Mozarabic Missal—but it is not observed at Toledo. It may 
have been in the 1512 Braga Missal, and appears in that of 1558. 

Taormina, in Sicily, has a very similar procession, also said to have 
been derived from the Holy Land. 

On Good Friday, after the Mass of the Pre-Sanctified, the Host is 
placed on the High Altar, in a chalice or vessel, and Vespers are sung. 
During Vespers four cathedral canons bring in a bier, draped in violet, 
in which are placed four folded cloths, a Bible, a crucifix, a vessel of oil, the 
church keys, and a box or ‘Ark’, On reaching the altar the officiant places 
the Host in the ‘Ark’ and locks it. The deacon ties the key to the celebrant’s 
neck with a waxed cloth. The Magnificat having been sung, a procession is 
formed: two candle-bearers lead, the clergy follow in pairs, juniors leading. 
All wear violet copes and the amice over the head. The bier follows, then 
the celebrant and his assistants. The archbishop, if present, follows, then 
the people. Two cantors sing: ‘Heu, Heu, Domine, Heu, Heu Salvator 
Noster’. The choir sings: ‘Populi facti sumus absque Patre: Mater nostra 
vidua’. The Responds vary, the procession halting while they are sung, 
and moving during the ‘Heu, Heu’. 

The traditional route is out by the cathedral south door, down the 
main street, back by another to the west door, and then to the ‘Chapel of 
the Repose’ in the cathedral. Reaching this the ‘Ark’ is deposited, the 
chapel locked and the procession returns to the sacristry in silence. 


The Litany of the Benedictio Fontis 

At Braga the Litany precedes, at Rome it follows, the Benedictio Fontis. 
Before 1570 most dioceses had their own litany, conforming to a general 
type. The Braga Litany is interesting as a surviving medieval diocesan 
litany. It has many saints—mostly local—and some petitions not in the 
Roman Litany. To English students the close resemblance of the Braga 
Litany with that of medieval Salisbury is very striking. 


C. The Blessing of the Grapes on the Transfiguration, 6 August 
On 6 August, in all churches of the Braga archdiocese, a table is placed 
before the high altar with three bunches of grapes on it. The blessing is: 
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V. Adjutorium nostrum in nomine Domini. 

R. Qui fecit caelum et terram. 

V. Sit nomen Domini benedictum. 

R. Et hoc nunc et usque in saeculum. 

Bene->}4-dic, Domine, hos fructus novos, uvae quas tu Domine, rore 
caeli et inundantia pluviarum, tranquillitate atque serenitate aeris ad 
maturitatem perducere dignatus es: et dedisti eos ad usus nostros cum 
gratiarum actione percipere, in nomine Domini nostri Jesu Christi. Qui 
tecum, etc. 

The 1924 rubric orders that new wine must be used for the Mass if 
obtainable, but if not a single grape-bud must be squeezed into the chalice 
with old wine. The custom is, however, traditional and certainly very 
ancient. 

The 1558 Missal first orders the ceremony for 6 August, but the day 
was traditional before that date. The Blessing is in the Tibaes Rite and 
Cluny, in the eleventh century, whence it was derived. Mons. David, 
writing to the author, expressed the view that Cluny adopted a local 
Burgundian custom which was possibly of pre-Christian origin. He added 
that a blessing of vineyards is common in France, but that he knew of no 
cathedral that actually had such a blessing. 


Tue BracGa CALENDAR FROM THE Mateus MS.,¢. 1150 
N. Festum Novem Lectionum. t. Festum trium lectionum. 


January 
1. In N. Circumcisio Domini. 


. Johannis Chrysostomi conf. 
. Agnetis secundo. Johannis abbatis (of Reome in Burgundy. 544). 
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2. t. Octava Sancti Stephani. 

3. t. Octava sancti Johanni evang. 
4. t. Octavass Innocentium. 

5. N. Vigilia Epiphania. 

6. N. Epiphaniae. 

7. t. ss Juliani et Basilissae. 

10. t. Sancti Pauli. 

13. N. Octava Epiphaniae. 

14. t. Hilari episc. Felicis in Pincis. 
15. t. Mauri abbatis. 

16. t. Marcelli papae et mart. 

17. t. Speusippi, Eleusippi, et Meleusippi mart. 
18. t. Priscae virg. 
20. N. Fabiani et Sebastiani mart. 
21. N. Agnetis virg. Fructuosi episc. 
22. N. Vincenti mart. 
23. N. Ildefonsi conf. episc. 
25. N. Conversio Pauli. Projecti mart. 
26. t. Polycarpi episc. mart. 

t 
t 
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THE DIOCESAN RITE OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF BRAGA 
February 
1. t. Ignatii episc. et mart. 
2. N. Purificatio Sanctae Mariae. 
5. N. Agathae virg. 
10. N. Scolasticae virg. 
Ore 14. t. Valentini mart. 
ad 22. N. Cathedra sancti Petri. 
am 24. N. Mathiae apost. 
Jui 
~" | March 
ae | ¥2;. «ti Gregorii papae. 
13. t. Leandri episc. 
ice 20. N. Sancti Martini episc. Bracarensis. (Martin of Dumio. 579). 
Ty 21. N. Sancti Benedicti abbatis. 
25. N. Annunciatio Dominica. 
ay 31. N. Isidori episc. 
nd | April 
d, 4. N. Ambrosii episc. 


. Tiburcii, Valeriani et Maximi, mart. 
. Apud Bracaram Fructuosi episc. 

| 23. N. Georgii mart. 

25. N. Marci evangeliste. 

27. t. Vitalis mart. 

go. t. Eutropii mart. 


N 

al | 12. N. Victoris mart. Bracarensis. 
t 
t 


rs 


N. Philippi et Jacobi apost. 








I 
2. t. Athanasii episc. 
3. N. Inventio sanctae Crucis. Alexandri mart. Eventii et Theoduli mart. 
6. N. Johannis apost. 
8. N. Michaelis archangeli. 
10. t. Gordini et Epimachii mart. 
12. t. Nerei, Achilli, et Pancratii mart. 
14. t. Victoris et Coronae mart. 
1g. t. Potentianae virg. 
22. N. In Bracara Translatio sancti Jacobi intercisus. 
24. t. Donatiani et Rogatiani mart. 
25. t. Urbaai papae et mart. 
June 
2. N. Marcellini et Petri mart. 
g. t. Primiet Feliciani mart. 
11. N. Barnabe apost et mart. 
12. t. Cyrini, Naboris, et Nazarii martyrum. 
18. t. Marci et Marcelliani mart. 
19. N. Gervasii et Protastii mart. 
22. t. Consortiae virg. 
23. t. Vigilia S. Johannis baptiste. 
24. N. S. Johannis Baptiste. 
26. N. Johannis et Pauli Mart. 
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Zoili mart. 

Vigilia apostolorum. Leonis papae. Ireni et soc mart. 
Natalis Petri et Pauli apostolorum. Mart. 

Commemo ratio S. Pauli mart. Martialis episc. 


. Octava S. Johannis Baptiste. 


Processii et Martiniani mart. 


. Translatio S. Martini Turonensis. 

. Octava apostolorum. 

. Septem fratres mart. 

. Translatio S. Benedicti. 

. Justae et Rufinae virg. 

. Marinae virginis. 

. Praxedis virg et mart. 

. Mariae Magdalene. 

. Apolinaris mart et episc. 

. Christine virg. Vigilia s Jacobi apost. 
. S. Jacobi apost. et Christofori et Cucufatis mart. 
. Nazarii, Celsi, et Pantaleonis mart. 

. Simplicii, Faustini et Beatricis mart. 
. Abdom et Sennen mart. 

. Germani episc. 


Vincula S. Petri. S. Felicis martyris. 
Stephani papae et mart. 


. Inventio S Stephani mart. 


Transfiguratio Domini. Sixti, Felicissi, et Agapiti. Justi et Pastoris 
mart. 
Mametis mart. 


. Ciriaci, Largi et Smaragdi, mart. 


Vigilia s Laurentii. 
Laurentii mart. 


. Tiburtii mart. 
. Hippolyti mart. 


Vigilia Asumptionis Beatae Mariae. Eusebii conf. 
Dormitio sanctae Mariae. 

Octava sancti Laurentii. 

Agapiti mart. 


. Felisberti abbatis. 
. Timothei et Symphoriani mart. 


Bartholomei apostoli. 


. Genesii et Genesii mart. 
. Caesarii episc Arelatensis. 
. Augustini episc. Dedicatio ecclesiae Sanctae Mariae. (Braga Cath- 


edral). Beati Juliani mart. Hermetis mart. 


. Decolatio s Johannis Baptiste. Sabinae virg. 
. Felicis et Adaucti virg. 
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. Egidii abbatis. Prisci mart. 
. Antonini martyris. 


Nativitas Beatae Mariae. Adriani mart. 


. Dorothei et Gorgonii mart. 
. Proti et Jacinti mart. 


Exaltatio Sanctae Crucis. Cornelii et Cypriani mart. 
Nicomedis et Valeriani mart. 


. Eufemiae virg. Lucii et Geminiani mart. 


Vigilia sancti Matthaei apost. 
Matthaei apost. 


. Mauricii et sociorum ejus. 


Andochii, Thyrsi et Felicis, mart. 
Cosmae et Damiani mart. 

Fausti, Januari et Martialis mart. 
Michaelis archangeli. 

Theronimi presbyteri. 


Leodegarii mart. 

Fidis virg. 

Marci papae. 

Dionysii, Rustici, et Eleutherii mart. 
Geraldi conf. (Auriacensis). . 
Calixti papae. 


. Lucae evangelistae. 


Caprassii mart. Erenas virg. 
Servandii, et Germani mart. 


. Crispini et Crispiniani mart. 


Vigilia Symonis et Judae. 


. Symonis et Judae apost. 


Claudii, Luperci et Victorici mart. 
Vigilia Omnium Sanctorum. Quintini mart. 


Omnium Sanctorum. 

Leonardi confess. 

Claudi, Nicostrati, Seppronaii mart. 

Theodori mart. 

Mennae mart. 

Martini episc. 

Emiliani mart. 

Bricci mart. 

Aciscli et Victoriae mart. 

Octava Sancti Martini. Romeni mart. 

Ceciliae virg. 

Clementis papae mart. 

Chrysogoni mart. 

Petri episc et mart. B. Maurina mart. (of Agen, S. Gaul). 
Facundi et Primativi mart. Agricola et Vitalis mart. 
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Dec. 5. Depositio Geraldi. Most likely not a feast but the anniversary for the 
soul of the archbishop. 


. oN, 
. Natalis S. Andrae. 


December 
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Vigilia S. Andrae. Saturnini mart. 


. Chrysanti et Darinal mart. 


Depositio Geraldi. archiepisc Braccare ere 1156. pro 1146. 


. Nicolai episc. 
. Octavas Andrae. 


Leocadiae virg. 


. Eulaliae virg. 

. Luciae virg. 

. S. Thoma apost. 

. Vigilia Dom Nostri. 

. Nativitas Domini nostri Jhesu Christi. 
. Stephani mart. 

. Johannis apos. et evang. 

. Innocentium. 

. Silvestri papae. Colombae virg. 
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The Records of the Court of Arches 


by M. DOREEN SLATTER 
Archivist, Lambeth Palace Library 





he surviving continuous records! of the Court of Arches, or, to give 

it its full modern style,? the ‘beloved Court of Canterbury of the 

Arches’, tell its history only from the Restoration. It had already 
been respected for centuries as the chief ecclesiastical court of the province 
of Canterbury and a large number of suits continued to come before it 
every year. The judge or Official Principal, commonly known as the Dean® 
of the Arches from his lesser office as judge in the archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s peculiar of that name, was a person of considerable influence and 
importance. The proctors and advocates who conducted the cases were 
the more successful members of a flourishing profession. In the early 
eighteenth century, Thomas Oughton,‘ the writer on ecclesiastical law, 
who was a proctor of the court, spoke of it with awe and veneration. “Let 
us reverently enter on one of the court days into the sanctuary of this 
august tribunal. . . . Behold! How solemn, how awakening the aspect of 
justice! . . . At first glance who is not penetrated with emotions of affection 
and veneration!’® But the court was shorn of most of its jurisdiction during 
the nineteenth century and it was described by Dickens* in 1850 with very 
different feelings. The society of Doctors’ Commons, the stronghold of the 
profession of the ecclesiastical law, was dissolved in accordance with the 
Court of Probate Act’ of 1857 and its buildings were pulled down. It is 


1 The substance of this paper was given as an address to the Canterbury and York 
Society at its annual meeting on 28 November 1952. 

2 See I. J. Churchill, Canterbury Administration (1933), i. 430-4, for remarks on the 
early style of the court. 

3 The dean of the archbishop of Canterbury’s peculiar of the Arches, thirteen churches 
in the city of London, at first deputised for the Official. Later the same person was 
appointed to both offices and the title of the lesser office superseded that of the greater in 
ordinary use. 

4 He was the author of Ordo Judiciorum, 1728-38 (2 vols.). The title page of his book 
describes him also as deputy registrar of the Court of Delegates. 

5 J. T. Law, Forms of Ecclesiastical Law (1844), xv. (A translation of Ordo Judiciorum, 
vol. i, with additions from other works.) 

6 C. Dickens, David Copperfield (1850), 242. Steerforth refers ironically to ‘some faded 
courts held in Doctors’ Commons—a lazy old nook near St. Paul’s churchyard’ and to 
Doctors’ Commons as ‘a little out-of-the-way place, where they administer what is called 
ecclesiastical law, and play all kinds of tricks with .obsolete old monsters of Acts of 
Parliament’. 

7 21 and 22 Vict. c. 77s. 116. 
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hardly surprising, therefore, that little interest was taken in the records of 
the court in the next fifty years. 

During the early years of the nineteenth century, the registry! of the 
Court of Arches was at No. 2 Knightrider Street, though it was said in 1800 
that the records not in current use were kept in No. 10. The registry was 
later moved to No. 20. After the dissolution of Doctors’ Commons, the 
records suffered several migrations, the last of which was their removal 
from Lambeth Palace to the Bodleian Library,? Oxford, in 1941 on the 
initiative of the present Dean of the Arches, Sir Philip Wilbraham Baker 
Wilbraham, for temporary safe keeping. It would be hard to say how far 
these movements resulted in actual loss, but there is no doubt that during 
the last century the records have suffered considerable damage from damp, 
dirt, and neglect. The late Sir Lewis Dibdin, giving evidence as Dean of 
the Arches before the Royal Commission on the Public Records in 1914, 
referred to the strong tradition that, before their removal to Lambeth 
Palace, they had been left as rubbish in a well at St. Paul’s cathedral. On 
becoming Dean, he said,* he had found them at Lambeth ‘in a most awful 
condition of both confusion and dirt’. However, together with Dr. Claude 
Jenkins, Sir Lewis personally undertook the task of sorting* them and seems 
to have been engaged on this work for some years. 

The records now in the Bodleian Library, with some earlier and later 
exceptions,® cover the period from 1660 to 1880, while current records are 
kept in the office of the present registrar of the court. In his report to the 
Record Commissioners in 1800, the registrar® at that time suggested that 
the older records had been destroyed in the Great Fire of London. This 
information is confirmed by some notes’ of Sir Leoline Jenkins, who be- 
came judge of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury in 1669, in which he 
stated that ‘All the Books of Acts, and all the Sentences, since the begin- 
ning of Edward 6ths time (for there were no Ancienter Extant)’ were ‘Con- 
sum’d by the late Fire’. If this was indeed the case, it must be presumed 
that the pre-Restoration and post-Restoration records were kept in differ- 
ent places, as most of the series of documents in the surviving collection 
exist from 16638 and several from an earlier date. By some chance, twelve 

1 First Report on the Public Records, 1800, App. L 2, p. 306. 

* They were received at the Bodleian Library in 123 boxes and 5 sacks on 14 and 15 

uly 1941. 
; Second Report of the Royal Commission on Public Records, 1914, vol. 2, pt. 3, Minutes of 
Evidence, Q 5310-3, p. 28. 

4 Together they compiled an index of Process Books, the largest class of documents in 
the collection. It is understood that Sir Lewis was prevented by ill health from completing 
a history of Doctors’ Commons. 

5 Various cause papers and miscellaneous documents up to 1913 are in the Bodleian 
Library. There are 12 chance early survivals. 

6 First Report, 1800, p. 306. 7 Bodleian MS. Add., c. 302, f. 143. 

8 The series of Act Books begins in November 1660, that of Personal Answers in April 
1661 and Sentences in December 1662. It may be noted that the Act restoring the 
criminal jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts except for the oath ex officio (13 Car. II, 
c. 12) did not pass the House of Lords till 27 July 1661. 
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volumes of pre-Restoration date have also survived. They include one Act 
Book for the year 1635-6, three Sentence Books for the years 1560-1, 
1622-3, and 1639-40, and eight Muniment Books for the period 1565- 
1662. (The last, which were used as general purpose registers, may have 
been kept apart from the main body of the records because of their mis- 
cellaneous character.) 

The collection contains no formula or precedent! books such as occur 
among local ecclesiastical court records. There is also nothing that might 
be described as personal to any of the court officers, with the exception of 
a small number of bills and draft letters belonging to four of the registrars 
of the court. It seems likely that material of an ephemeral character,? such 
as proctors’ memoranda and correspondence or advocates’ notes and 
reports, was kept in the private offices of the proctors and advocates, and 
either remained there or was absorbed into the family collections of their 
authors. It is probable, as was suggested to the Royal Commission’ in 1914, 
that a great many papers of this kind were lost during the demolition of 
old houses surrounding Doctors’ Commons. Several miscellaneous manu- 
script volumes were included in the sale* of Doctors’ Commons’ library in 
1861. 

As long as the court was active, it was important, for the sake of con- 
venience for reference, to keep the records in order. Attention was always, 
no doubt, concentrated on the more immediate past, but even Henry 
Stevens, the registrar in 1800, who thought it unlikely that any of the older 
records ‘will ever be wanted to be resorted to by the Public’, could still say 
that there were all the indexes that were necessary. An examination of the 
collection confirms that, on the whole, the records were methodically 
dealt with. Loose documents® of certain kinds were collected together and 
bound, and the contemporary indexes of these volumes in many cases sur- 
vive. Other loose documents’ were numbered and more lists of them were 
probably made than have been found. Many of the Act Books and Assigna- 
tion Books were foliated and indexed. The records, which had been kept in 
series in chronological order according to the type of document until 1800, 
were sorted according to the case after that date. The documents were then 
tied up and the bundle numbered. An alphabetical index of these bundles, 

1 E.g., Bodleian MS. Arch. Pps. Bucks., c. 264—a collection of late sixteenth-and early 
seventeenth-century documents relating to cases in the ecclesiastical courts in London. 
MS. Arch. Pps. Bucks., c. 265—a mid sixteenth-century collection of the various forms of 
documents used during a case. 

2 Such as certain papers of Sir George Lee, Dean of the Arches, 1751-8, which are 
understood to have been received by the British Records Association from Hartwell 
House and sent to Lambeth Palace in 1952. 

3 Second Report, 1914, App. II, p. gt. 

4 See pp. 91-5 of the Catalogue issued by Mr. Edmund Hodgson of 2 Chancery Lane 
for the sale on 22 April and the seven following days. Items 2429 ‘Ecclesiastical Collec- 
tions’ and 2430-5 ‘Common Place Books’ seem particularly important. 

5 First Report, 1800, p. 306. * E.g., Sentences, Depositions and Answers. 

? E.g., Commissions in partibus. (See below, p. 143.) Between 1662 and 1713 over 1000 
of these bear contemporary numbers but the index has not been found. 
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covering most of the nineteenth century survives. With the permission of 
the present Dean of the Arches, an attempt has been made to decrease any 
future risk of disordering the collection and to facilitate access to it by sort- 
ing and listing the records. The General Board of Faculties of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford made a grant for the work to be carried out and the Bodleian 
Library authorities were fortunately able to provide a room in the New 
Library large enough for the purpose. The records have now been sorted 
from the confusion caused by their removal to Oxford, the main items 
have been numbered, and brief lists! of each series of documents have been 
made. The records, however, remain very dirty and some are so fragile 
that they are unfit to consult, while many cannot be handled without 
causing damage. 

The most important records of the court are the Act Books which exist, 
with few breaks, from November 1660 till the present day. They contain 
the official record, in Latin until 1733, of the steps taken in each case at 
each court sitting. The court observed four terms,? consisting of four or 
more sessions, which took place on the week day following certain Saints’ 
days and Church festivals. Until the Great Fire of London, the court sat in 
the church of St. Mary de Arcubus or Bow Church; after the Great Fire 
until April 1672 in Exeter House* in the Strand; and afterwards in the 
great hall of the rebuilt Doctors’ Commons. A certain amount of business, 
however, was transacted semi-privately in chambers. The Act Books pro- 
vide an ‘essential guide for identifying and dating the subsidiary docu- 
ments, which were usually endorsed with the name of the session or term in 
which they were produced in court. But, at least with the earlier books, 
allowance has to be made for the fact that the entries were fair-copied from 
loose sheets of paper referring to individual cases, known as Acts of Court, 
so that some came to be omitted and the order of others confused. The 
entries are almost invariably formal and terse, though occasionally, when 
a party appeared in person, there is a note of what he said in English, and 
there are sometimes English précis of original documents exhibited in court. 
In contrast with local ecclesiastical court books, only one series of Act 
Books was kept and all types of case were included in it. Subsidiary to the 
Act Books are the Assignation Books, which contain memoranda of the 
cases to be heard, compiled for reference in court. 

Mention must next be made of the series of distinct types of documents. 
First, there are the files and bundles of pleas,* known as Libels, Articles, 


1A duplicated typescript Lists of the Records of the Court of Arches was prepared in 
December 1951 and distributed to libraries and record offices. For a brief description of 
the records see also General Report on the Public Records, 1837, pp. 263, 4. 
2 See Law, Forms, Apps. V and VI for lists of the court days. 
8 For details, see article by E. A. Pickard and E. Jeffries Davis, ‘The Rebuilding of 
Doctors’ Commons, 1666-72’, London Topographical Record (1931), XV. 51-77. 
4 ‘In criminal proceedings the first plea is called articles, because it runs in the name 
the judge, who articles and objects. In plenary causes, which are not criminal, the first 
plea is termed the libel, and runs in the name of the party or his proctor, who alleges and 
propounds the facts founding the demand. In testamentary causes the first plea was called 
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and Allegations; the Personal Answers to them of the principal parties are 
contained in a series of bound volumes. Both parties to a suit might bring 
forward secondary pleas and attempt to prove their statements by calling 
witnesses. The Depositions of the witnesses produced are bound in another 
series of volumes. Both Answers and Depositions were taken in private 
after the parties had been sworn in court and the documents only were 
produced afterwards by the proctor. If principals or witnesses lived in 
remote parts, or for some reason were unable to come to court, the judge 
might delegate his authority for the examination, or other business, to 
local commissioners. The proceedings of the commissioners were returned 
to London attached to the judge’s instruction and there is a series of over 
fifteen hundred of these papers. Another large group of documents is that 
of Process Books,! which are copies, paid for by the plaintiff in the court of 
Arches, of the proceedings in the local court of the judge a quo, duly authen- 
ticated by the judge’s seal and attested by the local registrar. If they 
desired, the parties were also able to exhibit original documents in support 
of their claims. These, especially in the seventeenth century, were often 
copied into the court registers or Muniment Books? before being returned 
to their owners. About three hundred miscellaneous items have been found 
that were never returned, including deeds,? letters, printed books and 
photographs. There is also a series of papers which seems to have been 
known as ‘small exhibits’. This includes such personal items as copies of 
wills or clauses of wills, and official papers such as appointments of proc- 
tors. Finally, there is a series of volumes of Sentences, the relevant plea 
being sometimes bound in with the sentence. 

A class of documents which did not affect the substance of the disputes 
is composed of the instructions of the court to the parties, to the witnesses, 
and to the local judges. These were issued in the name of the Official,* 
sealed with the seal of the court, and known as Decrees. In theory these 
were served personally on the persons concerned, and were returned to 
court with the particulars of serving, exhibited, and filed. But in practice, 
people sometimes refused to receive the document or deliberately avoided 
the messenger. Such a difficulty, enhanced because the party was a noble- 
man, occurred in attempting to cite Lord Clare in January 1664. The 
messenger made oath in court that he had gone to Lord Clare’s house in 
Drury Lane with a letter from Sir Giles Sweit, the Official Principal of the 
an allegation.’ Subsequent pleas in all causes are also called allegations: R. Phillimore, 
The Ecclesiastical Law, 1873, ii. 1254. 

1 There are over two thousand of these, which are arranged alphabetically according 
to the name of the plaintiff. 

2 The books were later increasingly used for receipts for money paid in satisfaction of 
legacies and for registering agreements by proctors taking clerks. 

3 They include two charters concerning the foundation of a college of regular priests 
in the chapel of St. Peter, Ruthin, 2 and 7 April 1310. One is printed in W. Dugdale, 
Monasticon Anglicanum (1830 ed.), vi., pt. 3, 1345-6, from the Patent Roll. 

‘It appears from the few examples I have seen that the decrees of the Court of 
Audience and the Prerogative Court of the archbishop of Canterbury ran in the name of 
the archbishop. 
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Court of Arches, and an instruction that Lord Clare should give his answers 
to a libel admitted against him on behalf of Charles Bates, Esquire. The 
report! continues, ‘after this deponent had attended in the said house about 
an hower hee spake to one Mr. Ashley who (as hee was informed) is a 
servant to the said Lord, and shewed to him the said Letter, and acquainted 
him yt the said Doctor Sweit presented his service to his Lord, and out of a 
respect hee had to his honor hee thought good by his said letter to give him 
notice, That his honor would please to appeare and give his answere to the 
said businesse, upon which the said Ashley said hee would goe up and see 
if his lord were to bee spoken with, but came no more downe whilst this 
deponent was there but sent word to this deponent that his Lord was not to 
be spoken with neither would hee meddle or take any letter from this de- 
ponent’. The Official then decreed a citation vits et modis, which was used 
when it was impossible to cite a party in person. It was served by leaving a 
copy of the document on the door of the party’s parish church or dwelling 
house or, if he was abroad, on the door of the Royal Exchange in London. 
The work of the messengers of the Court of Arches, therefore, was some- 
times complicated and it is not clear who, in fact, were employed by the 
court to deliver the decrees and commissions in partibus. During the seven- 
teenth century, at least, they were also exposed toserious inconvenience at the 
time of the death of the archbishop of Canterbury which automatically invali- 
dated? for the time being all the processes of the court. This was because the 
dean and chapter of Canterbury had the right to reissue the commission of 
the Official Principal for the period of the vacancy of the see of Canterbury. 

The preceding groups are likely to provide the most interesting and 
important information regarding the jurisdiction of the court. The other 
documents in the collection relate mainly to the administration of the court 
and are not on so comprehensive a scale. There is a series of taxed bills 
which were kept in rolls, sometimes, towards the end of the period, reach- 
ing a considerable length.* There is another smaller group of bonds taken 
for various purposes‘ and one or two registers of fees. There are also some 
books and papers belonging to the proctors and registrars, and a series of 
commissions? from the archbishop of Canterbury for the admission of proc- 
tors and advocates to practise in the Court of Arches, which begins in 1735. 
Finaly, a few miscellaneous documents appear to have strayed into the 

1 Act Book, 1663-4, f. 49v., 9 February 1663-4. 

* Law quotes Oughton as saying that the Processes of the Court of Arches issued 
before the vacancy remained in force. (Law, Forms, 8, n. 7.) But the death of William 
Juxon, archbishop of Canterbury, on 4 June 1663, caused numerous requests for the re- 
issue of documents: e.g., Act Book, 1660-3, f. 266; 15 June 1663, letters to the archbishop 
of Dublin to examine witnesses renewed. The same result seems to have been produced 
by the death of an Official Principal. 

° A bill taxed in July 1828 in the suit between the Countess and the Earl of Ports- 
mouth gives the expenses in the Consistory Court of London and in the Court of Arches 
since 1826 amounting to £3920 1s. 11d. This is 6 inches wide and about 104 feet long. 

‘ E.g., bonds to observe separation orders and bonds to pay legacies to minors. 


5 Others remain at Lambeth Palace: see Pilgrim Trust, Survey of Ecclesiastical Archives, 
Southern Province, i. 12. 
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collection from the other courts! in which the proctors and ecclesiastical 
lawyers were active. The small group of records of the Court of Chivalry, 
which concern cases in which William Oldys, also an advocate in the Court 
of Arches, was involved, is an example. 

The majority of the suits brought into the Court of Arches came on 
appeal from the local courts of the province? of Canterbury, though a 
small number were taken direct to the court when the party had secured a 
Letter* of Request from his ordinary. These were granted on some specific 
plea in order to avoid contravening the Statute of Citations‘ of 1531. The 
court also heard suits for legacies given in wills proved in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury, and some miscellaneous original suits, including 
cases brought by bishops, claims by proctors for the payment of their 
salaries, and prosecutions for contempt of the court. Subjects of the diocese 
of London’ seem to have been able to bring suits direct to the Court of 
Arches. The personal appearances of the parties litigant in court were few. 
Suits were conducted by their proctors and advocates, who may be compared 
to the solicitors and barristers in the modern secular courts. In the case of 
minors or the insane, the court appointed a guardian ad lites to act for them. 

A judgment in the Court of Arches usually included the award of costs 
to the successful party. Injunctions to do penance were used in some cases, 
especially in defamation suits, while a party granted a separation before 
1857 was enjoined to enter into a bond not to marry again during the life- 
time of his consort. Claims for legacies, tithes, or dilapidations usually led 
to a definite award. The documents in which these judgments were re- 
corded, however, contain none of the judge’s reasoning or any mention of 
the points of law involved. Refusal to obey the sentence or other orders of 
the court led to excommunication. But the decision of the Court of Arches 
was not final. It was possible to appeal from it to the king in Chancery, 
who would then delegate judges to hear the case. The jurisdiction of the 
Court of Delegates* was finally taken over by the Privy Council in the 
reign of William IV. 


1 The ecclesiastical lawyers conducted the business of the Court of Admiralty, the 
Court of Chivalry and the courts of the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

2 Appeal jurisdiction in the province of York was exercised by the Chancery court of 
the archbishop of York. 

3 E.g., a Letter of Request on behalf of Elizabeth Skyrme of the diocese of St. David’s, 
17 March 1734-5, states that in her cause ‘divers matters of Difficulty may arise wherein 
the partys on both sides may require the advice and assistance of councel learned in the 
Law. And forasmuch as there are not any Advocates resident within the said Diocese’, 
the Official Principal of the Arches is requested to hear the suit. 

4 The statute (23 Hen. VIII, c. g) laid down that no one should be cited out of his 
diocese except in certain cases. These included cases of appeal to the archbishop of the 
province and cases in which the archbishop had been requested to act by the lower judge. 

5 This seems to have been the case in spite of the contrary decision in Porter v. 
Rochester, 1608. See J. Godolphin, Repertorium Canonicum (1680), 100-2. 

6 The procedure was originally laid down in the Act for the Submission of the Clergy 
(25 Hen. VIII, c. 19). This was superseded by the Privy Council Appeals Act (2 and 3 
Will. IV, c. 92) and the Judicial Committee Act (3 and 4 Will. IV, c. 41). 
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The Prerogative legacy suits seem to have formed the largest propor- 
tion of cases heard in the Court of Arches. Disputes arose over legacies even 
when every care had been taken to prevent them, as in the case of the 
testator who hoped his desires would be executed ‘according! to the plain 
Acceptation and honest meaning of my Will which I think cannot be mis- 
understood by any Man of common sense or common Honesty therefore I 
hope no Lawyer will ever be suffered to see it’. Suits often consisted of the 
attempts of the executor to shew that there was not enough money left 
from the deceased person’s estate to pay the bequest claimed. Interesting 
details were frequently given in evidence of the state of the testator’s trade 
or other income, the quality of his household arrangements, the nature of 
the funeral expenses, and other obligations of the executor.2 When the 
testator was a well known person these have an added importance. For 
instance, it appears that archbishop Sheldon’s successor, William Sancroft, 
brought a suit* on 5 May 1679 against Sheldon’s executor about books 
said to have been bequeathed from his own collection to the library in 
Lambeth palace. Another legacy suit, begun on 4 February 1661-2, shews 
three Oxford colleges (Brasenose, Oriel, and Christ Church) claiming the 
bequest of William Thurston of London of the residue of his estate to ‘Kings 
Colledge in Oxford’. The matter, after two years of litigation, was left to 
the arbitration of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The executors gave 
notice of appeal from this decision so the suit presumably went on to the 
Court of Delegates. The money, amounting to £1020, eventually went to 
Christ Church.® Some other testamentary questions, such as contested 
executorships, came before the court. Proctors and advocates of the court 
had the privilege of having their wills proved in the Court of Arches and 
the judge sometimes granted probate or administration when this had been 
the subject of a dispute before him.® 

The matrimonial suits brought before the court were of several kinds— 
suits to establish a marriage contract or to declare the nullity of a marriage, 
suits for restitution of conjugal rights, prosecutions for falsely boasting or 
jactitation of marriage, and suits for separation’ on the grounds of cruelty 


1 Extract from the will of Robert Lee of Spital Square, liberty of Norton Falgate, 
Middx., dated g August 1754. Proved in P.C.C., 1758. Exhibited in Cowper and Cox 
con. Littler and Ouvry, 1765. 

2 Sometimes both inventory and vouchers are available; e.g. the case of Elizabeth 
Gardner alias Gwyne con. William Collison alias Collinson and John Gibbon, executors 
of the will of Mary Awbrey of New Windsor, Berks., widow, 1766. 

3 Act Book, 1678-80, fols. 86 ff. 4 Act Book, 1660-3, fols. 53 ff. 

5 H. L. Thompson, Christ Church (1900), 12. An additional studentship was created. 

6 E.g., Muniment Book, 1714-38, f. 146, 7: entry of grant of administration of the 
goods of William Bramston, LI.D., Advocate, 7 December 1736. Ibid., f. 84: entry of 
grant of administration in Wright con. Wade et alii of the goods of Samuel Wade. (The 
Muniment Books as a source of testamentary information are mentioned by B. G. 
Bouwens, Wills and their Whereabouts (1939), 50.) 

7 Divorce a mensa et thoro. The Matrimonial Causes Act of 1857 (20 and 21 Vict., c. 85) 
conferred for the first time upon a court of justice the power to grant divorces a vinculo 
matrimonii. For divorces by Act of Parliament, see below, p. 148. 
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or adultery. Matrimonial suits were brought by persons in all walks of life 
and, though much of the evidence produced was inevitably of a scandalous 
or unsavoury character, a great deal of varied and interesting information 
may also be found. The depositions of neighbours and servants usually in- 
cluded details of the household arrangements and living accommodation 
of the couples concerned. Thus, evidence was given concerning the house- 
hold of a deaf mute of the parish of St. Giles in the Fields, London, whose 
unfortunate wife sued for a separation on account of her husband’s cruelty. 
‘The said Elizabeth Gardiner was so thrifty and desirous to live in ye world 
that shee would rise to spin at three of the clock in winter mornings, and 
her good huswifery was taken notice of by most of her Neighbours.” 

Once the marriage of parties in a separation suit had been proved, the 
wife could claim the payment of alimony during the trial. Details of the 
wife’s dowry and the husband’s income were produced for the information 
of the judge before the rate of alimony was taxed. But it is clear that the 
wife’s claims for adequate maintenance were often one of the causes of dis- 
putes. In the suit for separation brought by Sarah Mildmay against her 
husband Humphrey Mildmay of Queen Camell, Somerset, a good deal of 
financial detail is given. The husband, replying? to his wife’s plea, stated 
that he allowed her £63 per annum for herself and alleged that, having left 
him to consult doctors in London, she had refused to return unless he settled 
another £40 per annum on her by deed. He also declared that she had sold 
some of his plate without his knowledge and contracted debts which he 
had had to pay. He called the vicar of Queen Camell to witness* that he 
had seen her ‘dressed richer than many ladyes of this kingdom’, that he 
allowed her good meat and drink, and kept a coach and pair of horses, and 
a coachman and footboy in liveries for her service. On other occasions, 
details were given of household and personal property alleged to have been 
withheld by one party from the other. Elizabeth, wife of Robert Moulton 
of Rotherhithe, London, claimed‘ that she had been turned out of her 
husband’s house and had had to pawn her jewellery to maintain herself 
and her chiid. She later secured certain household furnishings for her sup- 
port, including a needlework cushion worth £5 ‘which shee herself 
wrought at a boarding school before her intermarriage’. The husband 
alleged her departure was voluntary. 

In suits concerned with the validity of a marriage, enquiry was made 
into all the circumstances—the age and consent of the parties, the consent 
of their parents or guardians if minors, the time and place of the ceremony, 
and the name and qualifications of the person performing it. Thus, in a 
suit for restitution of conjugal rights, William Scott, a former curate of 
Hanwell, Middlesex, gave the following evidence. He said® he had been 


1 Depositions, 1669-73, f. 460, 7 June 1664. 
2 Answers 1672-81, ff. 44-9, 1 February 1672—3. The Muniment Book, 1663-89, ff. 
125v.—6, has a copy of the marriage settlement, 25 February 1660-1. 
® Depositions, 1669-73, f. 763, 24 April 1673. ° * Answers, 1661-4, f. 5, 7 June 1661. 
5 Depositions, 1664-5, f. 727, 10 February 1664-5. 
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told by the plaintiff that ‘somebody having put himselfe in black Cloathes 
& calling himselfe by this deponents name had marryed her & the said 
Thomas Colt together & that shee was certaine this Deponent was not the 
man, and that she beleeved that her Cozen Sheffeild that was afterwards 
killed in a Duell in the Savoy who was a witnes of her marriage suspecting 
Mr Colts fraud. . . . Did creepe in at the windowe of ye Church of Hanwell 
& there insert the marriage of her and Mr Colt that shee might have some 
proofe when the Imaginary minister should disappeare or to the same 
effect, and moreover hee saith that the said Elizabeth Thomas did the said 
time confesse that shee was marryed to Mr Colt in an Alehouse or private 
house upon ye roade betweene Hanwell & Uxbridge & that she had a 
certificate of her marriage which Mr Colt burnt.’ The problem of clandes- 
tine marriages was finally dealt with by legislation. 

In a limited number of cases marriages might be annulled in the 
ecclesiastical courts as void ab initio. Otherwise, for those able to undertake 
it, a divorce a vinculo might be obtained before 1857 by the ‘rude and most 
inconvenient expedient’? of a private Act of Parliament. Members of the 
nobility sometimes had resort to this after proceedings had been taken in 
the Court of Arches. Thus, Anne, wife of John, Lord Roos, began a suit for 
restitution of conjugal rights against her husband on 19 June 1662. Lord 
Roos countered with a suit for separation on the grounds of adultery on 15 
February 1663-4.° The parties were eventually divorced by Act of Parlia- 
ment‘ in 1670 and the issue of the marriage declared illegitimate. Two 
similar cases in the sixteenth century were quoted as precedents® for this 
procedure. A small and gradually increasing number of divorces occurred 
after 1670. 

Other classes of suit are likely to provide information of economic and 
topographical rather than of personal and social interest. Witnesses in 
suits for non-payment of tithes, for example, usually mention details of 
land ownership, cultivation, and tithing customs in the place concerned. 
Tithe disputes were not always so complicated as the litigation of Thomas 
Fanshaw, who was involved in at least thirteen suits in the Court of Arches 
between 1732 and 1752 concerning the tithes of Dronfield in Derbyshire. 
These naturally gave rise to many documents, including Process Books, or 
records of the proceedings in the Court of the Vicar General of the bishop 
of Lichfield, and depositions of witnesses taken in London and in the coun- 


126 Geo. II, c. 33, Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act, which included provision for 
the registration of marriages before witnesses. Canons 62 and 63 of 1604 had defined the 
responsibilities of the clergy in performing marriages. 

* Quoted in Phillimore, Ecclesiastical Law, i. 828. See also the Encyclopedia Britannica 
(11th ed. 1910), 337-9, s.v. Divorce, for a summary of the position in England before 1857. 

5 Act Book, 1660-3, fol. 116 f. Act Book, 1663-4, fol. 1 f. 

* G.E.C., Complete Peerage (1949), 11. 265. 

5 Hist. MSS. Comm., &h Rep., House of Lords MSS., p. 102, no. 20. The cases of 
Elizabeth, Lady Burgh, and Anne, Lady Parr. The latter is discussed by Sir L. Dibdin 
and Sir C. E. H. Chadwyck Healey in English Church Law and Divorce, 1912. They also 
describe the divorce a mensa et thoro in 1565 and second marriage of Sir John Stawell. 
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try. Nine original documents bearing on the ownership of the tithes in 
question, and dated between 1588 and 1723, have remained among the 
records of the court. The trouble seems to have arisen not only over dis- 
puted ownership of the tithes but also over arrangements concerning new 
crops,! such as potatoes and turnips, alleged only to have been introduced 
into Dronfield since 1700. 

A similar type of evidence was also produced in suits to enforce the pay- 
ment of rates for the repair of churches. In one such case, Walter Kirkham, 
sued by the churchwardens of Blatherwick, Northamptonshire, in 1670, 
called witnesses to prove that the lands he held had belonged to the priory 
of Fineshade, that they had never been included in the perambulation of 
the parish of Blatherwick, and that, as owner of this property, he had no 
pew in Blatherwick church. He supported his claims by documents and 
called upon William Dugdale, Norroy King of Arms, to testify to their 
authenticity. Dugdale said? of a parchment book shewn him ‘that the same 
is the Leiger book of the Priorie of Finshed, as by the hand, contents, and 
antiquitie thereof is evident; and saith he beleeveth and is well assured 
that the contents of all thother exhibits were and are true’. His deposition, 
which is very short, is not prefaced by as much biographical information as 
is usual in the case of other witnesses of less note, where it often amounts to 
a short life history.* 

A small group of interesting cases were the claims for dilapidations of 
rectories, vicarages, and even bishoprics. In these the witnesses, instead of 
being the neighbours, servants, or tenants of the parties, were often local 
craftsmen—masons, carpenters, tilers, and glaziers, who were called on to 
testify to the state of the buildings in question. These cases gave the judge 
the opportunity of including an actual monetary award in the sentence. 
Thus, on 9 May 1673, William Moorhead, rector of Bucknell, Oxfordshire, 
was awarded‘ £30 for dilapidations to be paid by the executor of the 
previous incumbent. In this case two estimates of repairs necessary were 
filed with the sentence giving figures for work by masons, carpenters, 
slaters and thatchers. When a bishopric was involved, things were on a 
larger scale. The executor of bishop John Hacket of Lichfield was sued by 
his successor for dilapidations because, although he had spent much time, 
labour, and money rebuilding the cathedral after the destruction caused 
in the Civil War, he had not rebuilt the Bishop’s Palace, but had lived in 


1 Process Book, Fanshaw con. Rotheram, 1748, ff. 66, 67. See also J. A. Venn, The 
Foundations of Agricultural Economics (1933), 156. Discussing tithes, he says from the evi- 
dence of the Law Reports that turnips afforded the most litigation, closely followed by hops. 

2 Depositions, 1669-73, ff. 159v.—160. 

3 E.g., Depositions, 1673-6, f. 508, 5 June 1675. ‘Nicholaus Sweetman generosus 
moram faciens in aedibus cujusdam Bishop in superiori parte vici vocati German street 
in parochia sancti Martini in Campis, ubi commoratus est per sex menses aut circiter, 
antea apud domum cujusdam Watson Tobacco pipe maker in Shug lane in Peccadilla 
per quatuor annos aut circiter, ortus apud Castle leafe in Hibernia, aetatis 40ta annorum 
aut circiter.’ . 

4 Sentences, 1670-5, no. 136. 
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the house of one of the prebendaries. The evidence given brings together a 
good deal of information about the revenues of the see, including amounts 
of timber cut down and leases made, and about the damage done to the 
cathedral and to Eccleshall castle. Stress was laid by the defence on the 
fact that the late bishop had thought that his first duty was to restore the 
cathedral and, while doing so, he had resided and kept hospitality in Lich- 
field, whereas his successor was more often than not away from the see. 
Bishop Hacket’s domestic steward testified! that he kept ‘extraordinary 
hospitality, That is to say, he kept a constant good table of first & second 
cours, & daily entertained not only some of the vicars chorall, but of his 
neighbours both in town & close, and whenever any Gentlemen or Clergy- 
men came to the Town, he constantly Sent to invite them to dinner too: He 
alwaies spent four or five hogsheads of beer weekly in his hous, besides con- 
siderable quantitys of wine and ale, and did comand that if any of the 
people either in town or close, should at any time send for any of his said 
beer, They should be as free to it as his own family, Especially if they were 
poor or sick’. 

The correction of the manners and morals of the clergy and laity 
formed the subject of another class of case heard. Prosecutions were usually 
brought against laymen for moral offences of some kind or for failure to 
make due observance of Sunday. John Philpott of Thorne, near Ross, 
Herefordshire, was prosecuted for netting partridges on Sunday, 3 Septem- 
ber 1699, ‘as a common Poacher upon the Lords Day and a profaner 
thereof’.? The cases involving the clergy refer to a greater variety of mis- 
demeanours, including the defence of Popery, the celebration of clandes- 
tine marriages, failure to make adequate performance of divine service, 
and scandalous behaviour such as drunkenness. It was objected® against 
Samuel Knott, rector of Combe Raleigh, Devonshire, that ‘hee hath used 
to weare an Old Torn Furred Capp which was a very undecent, and un- 
comely sight, and made him looke very ugly, and ridiculous, and thereby 
caused very much laughter in the congregation’. It was also alleged that 
he practised physic and sat with his medicines in an unlicensed alehouse in 
service time. 

Various other matters came before the court, including prosecutions 
for defamation, of which there were a large number in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and cases of brawling in the church or churchyard. Disputes concern- 
ing faculties are interesting for the information they provide about the 
arrangement of pews, monuments, and church furniture. William Calvert 
of Furneux Pelham, Hertfordshire, caused a great scandal in 1726 by 
building a vault* without licence in the south aisle of the church, for which 
purpose he took down two seats in the aisle and threw the remains of those 


1 Commission to examine witnesses for Sir Andrew Hacket, 20 June 1683. Deposition 
of Humphrey Perhous. 

? Process Book, Philpott con. Ganderton, 1700, f. 28v. 

% Schedule of objections attached to sentence, 12 June 1666. Sentenced to be sus- 
pended till further order. (Sentences, 1664-6, no. 95). 

* Process Book, Hill con. Calvert, 1729. 
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buried under it on to the road. He also built himself a pew thereby block- 
ing the way to the south door. Disputes over the right to occupy pews were 
another cause of lawsuits. Henry Becke of All Saints, Northampton, ap- 
pealed to the Court of Arches in 1837 in a cause against the churchwardens 
for failing to allocate him a suitable pew. The Process Book contains a good 
deal of information about the extent, situation, and history of Becke’s 
house, but the churchwardens”! main plea was that ‘by reason of the great 
increase of new Houses & Inhabitants in the said Parish it is found to be 
impossible to accommodate the whole of the Parishioners with Seats or 
Sittings the Parish containing a Population of near eight thousand souls 
and most of the Pews being occupied by two or more Families’. Difficulties 
concerning the election and behaviour of the parish officers themselves, 
such as churchwardens and parish clerks, make up another class of case. 

A small group of cases which came direct to the Court of Arches con- 
cerned the judges? in the local ecclesiastical courts themselves. There was 
sometimes a dispute over the validity of a patent to exercise jurisdiction, as 
that between Thomas Awbrey,* whose patent as Vicar General of the 
bishop of St. David’s from bishop Roger Manwaring was dated 10 Febru- 
ary 1640-1, and John Crusoe, who was appointed by the post-Restoration 
bishop William Lucy on 18 September 1661. But more often there were 
disputes over jurisdiction and fees between two different officials, as that 
in 1703 between Thomas Tanner,‘ Vicar General of Norwich, later bishop 
of St. Asaph, and John Butler and John Pern, the Commissary and Official 
in the archdeaconry of Sudbury and the town of Bury St. Edmunds. Little 
is known of the judicial side of diocesan adminsitration so that the copies 
of patents and other documents produced in these suits are particularly 
valuable. A great deal of trouble was taken in the suit against Tanner. The 
records of the diocese were searched back to the fifteenth century to ascer- 
tain by whom wills were proved and marriage licences granted in the dis- 
puted area, while evidence was collected from the clerks and minor 
officials of the diocesan registry. 

During the nineteenth century, the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts was greatly reduced and that affecting the laity was almost swept 
away. The most important measures in this respect were the Court of 
Probate Act and the Matrimonial Causes Act of 1857,5 which established 
the Courts of Probate and Divorce, now included in the Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Division of the High Court of Justice. The chief subjects of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction remaining were thus the discipline of the clergy, 


1 Process Book, Becke con. Marshall and Page, 1838, f. 51v. 

2 Attention has been drawn by Dr. C. Jenkins to the importance of the Arches 
records and to these cases in particular. See Ecclesiastical Records (Helps for Students of 
History, no. 18), 1920, 78. 

3 Begun 13 December 1662 (Act Book, 1660-3, f. 167v.). Copies of the commissions 
are in the Muniment Book, 1663-80, ff. 3v.—5v., 49V.—5Ov. 

4 Begun 7 October 1703 (Act Book, 1702-5, f. g1v.). Six commissions in partibus were 
issued in 1704. . 

5 21 and 22 Vict., cc. 77 and 85. 
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the discipline of lay church officers, and disputes relating to ritual, church 
fabric and furniture. Criminal jurisdiction over the clergy was regulated 
by three Acts of Parliament,! the Church Discipline Act of 1840, the Public 
Worship Regulation Act of 1874, and the Clergy Discipline Act of 1892, 
which introduced new and different forms of procedure into the diocesan 
and provincial courts. 

There is little among the records of the Court of Arches to throw light 
upon the personalities of the judge or of the advocates and proctors. But 
the Act Books do provide a statement of the number and type of cases 
before the court, and they and the subsidiary documents at least indicate 
the nature and extent of the work performed by the personnel of the court. 
(It is important to remember that this was often combined with similar 
duties in other courts.) The responsibilities of the Official Principal in par- 
ticular were considerable? for, after 1660, he was often also the archbishop 
of Canterbury’s Vicar General and, from the time of Dr. John Bettesworth, 
judge in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury as well. Certain nineteenth- 
century Officials were judges in the High Court of Admiralty. The Arches 
records do not contain the judgments of the Officials, though, from the 
middle of the eighteenth century, additional information is to be found in 
the Ecclesiastical Reports.* 

The formal admission of advocates and proctors to the court was re- 
corded in the Act Books and the names of the advocates and proctors 
present at a sentence are given in them. Otherwise the records contain 
little direct mention of them. It was the duty of the advocates retained in a 
suit to be present at the session known as Informations, held before the 
giving of sentence, when the evidence collected on each side was presented 
and points of law discussed. But as these sessions were not held in court, 
there is no record of them in the Act Books, and on the other occasions 
when advocates were consulted by the judge, the entry is usually confined 
to a bare ‘auditis advocatis’. The proctors are more shadowy figures even 
than the advocates for, though constantly mentioned in the Act Books, 
they are almost always referred to by their surnames, Stray revelations, 
such as the fact noted on 4 May 1663 that Mr. Richardson spoke Welsh,‘ 
are only found occasionally. 

Those registrars, a few of whose papers survive, reveal themselves a 
little more clearly. Brian Rushworth, who was appointed in December 
1727, seems to have been conscientious in attending to the records. He had 
a bookcase and shelves built for them at the cost of £4 18s. 3d. and under- 
took the binding or rebinding of various documents in single sheets. For 

1 g and 4 Vict., c. 86, 37 and 38 Vict., c. 85, 55 and 56 Vict., c. 32. 

2 Nevertheless, several post-Restoration Deans of the Arches are not included in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. 

* These start with the judgments of Sir George Lee in Hilary Term, 1752 (English 
Reports, vol. 161, 1917), but certain cases before Dr. Bettesworth (1727-30) are included 
in this volume (App., 440-53). 

* Act Book, 1660-3, f. 218. (Philips con. Philips alias Hughes). He interpreted the oath 
taken before giving her Answers to Alice Philips alias Hughes who spoke no English. 
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instance. Mr. Samuel Rothery charged 5s. for binding ‘a thick book of 
Sentences in vellum’ in April 1728. The Registrar a hundred years later 
seems to have been charitably disposed and has left behind receipts for 
various subscriptions—to the S.P.C.K., the Clergy Orphan School at St. 
John’s Wood, the Society for the Suppression of Mendicity, and the Liter- 
ary Fund for the Relief of Authors in distress. 

On the administrative side, it may be said that the records of the Court 
of Arches, now temporarily in the Bodleian Library, have a fourfold im- 
portance. They are important primarily as the records of the activity of 
one of the courts of the archbishop of Canterbury over a period of two and 
a half centuries, and as such would be of great value in any study of the 
administration of the province of Canterbury after the Restoration. The 
records also contain much information concerning the relation between the 
ecclesiastical and secular courts. In the second place, they are important 
in illustrating peculiarly well the ramifications of the ecclesiastical judicial 
system. The Court of Arches not only heard appeals from the local courts, 
including peculiar courts, but, until 1832, appeals went from it to the 
Court of Delegates. Causes were sometimes remitted from the Delegates to 
the Arches and from the Arches to the local courts. There was a close rela- 
tionship between the Court of Arches and the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury, as has been said, but unfortunately little is known of its proceedings 
owing to the partial accessibility of its records. Thirdly, the Arches records 
are important in recording the activities of the members of the profession 
of the ecclesiastical law, whose careers have so far been little studied. 
Fourthly, the records have an interest from the point of view of ecclesias- 
tical procedure. The different types of documents mentioned by Oughton 
and other writers on the ecclesiastical law are well represented in the 
collection. 

From the point of view of the interest of the proceedings of the Court 
of Arches, I have tried to suggest that the wide jurisdiction of the court has 
produced an extremely varied and extensive collection of facts and informa- 
tion. The enquirer may be rewarded by vivid glimpses of noble and ignoble 
persons and may acquire a great deal of information of topographical, 
social, and economic interest, by looking at the accumulated pieces of evi- 
dence. The value of the records will obviously be the greater where the 
information presented in the suits can be supplemented from other sources, 
and this should often be possible. The records shew how the jurisdiction of 
the court was largely taken away and the procedure greatly altered during 
the nineteenth century. However, the collection has not yet ceased to grow 
and the Court of Arches, though no longer in its old home, is still in being.? 


1In particular, a number of writs of Prohibition, by which cases were withdrawn 
from the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts, may be found among the ‘small exhibits’. 

2 A recent case concerned a faculty for refurnishing St. Saviour’s church, Waltham- 
stow, on appeal from the consistory court of Chelmsford: Law Reports (Probate Division), 
1951, 147-53. The Court of Arches now sits in Church House, Westminster. 
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education provided by the universities. Not only churchmen but also 
statesmen and schoolmasters felt the need for something more than 

the courses then provided. Cranmer first suggested (1540) the need for a 
nursery: ‘in every cathedral there should be provision made for readers of 
divinity, and of Greek and Hebrew; and a great number of students, to be 
exercised in the daily worship of God, and trained up in study and devo- 
tion’. Sir Humphrey Gilbert (1539?-83) outlined a scheme for Queene 
Elizabethes Achademy which was to educate her ‘Maiestes Wardes and others 
the youth of nobility and gentlemen’. The universities were unable at that 
time to do this work, Gilbert maintained, and special training was needed 
for those laymen who looked forward in due time to sharing in the govern- 
ment of their country.” And for schoolmasters, Mulcaster made a like pro- 
posal (1580): “He that will not allow of this careful provision for such a 
seminary of masters, is most unworthy either to have a good master him- 
self, or hereafter to have a good one for his. Why should not teachers be 
well provided for, to continue their whole life in the school, as divines, 
lawyers, physicians do in their several professions’.* In 1556 cardinal Pole 
invented the word ‘seminary’ which has had such a powerful influence in 
educational history.‘ It was adopted at the seventh session of the Council of 
Trent® in 1563 when the Council devoted itself, with great success, to the 
provision of diocesan seminaries throughout the Roman Church. Thirty- 
six seminaries were founded by 1626.® 

It is not altogether surprising that some attempt within the Church of 
England should be made to embody the ideas then so current. The occa- 

1G. Burnet, The History of the Reformation, ed. N. Pocock, Oxford 1865, i. 477. 

2 J. W. Adamson, A Short History of Education, Cambridge 1919, 173. 

3 R. H. Quick, Essays on Educational Reformers, New York 1897, 101. 

* Catholic Encyclopaedia, s.v. Seminary. 
5 Sess. xxiii, cap. xviii (J. Waterworth, The Decrees of the Council of Trent, London 1848, 
187ff. gi 

" 2 S. Laurie, Comenius, Cambridge 1899, 9. 
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ECCLESTIASTICALL SEMINARIE AT RIPON 


sion arose at Ripon. The revenues of the hospitals of St. John the Baptist 
and St. Mary Magdalen were confiscated by the Crown in 1544 and 
added to the possessions of the Duchy of Lancaster.1 In due course 
archbishop Sandys (archbishop of York, 1577-88) suggested that the 
revenues be devoted to educational purposes. We can trace three stages, 
each more ambitious than the last, in the proposal. The first stage is 
recorded in a MS. preserved in the Public Record Office and is headed 
The cawses of the petition on the behalf of the Church and Towne of Rippon in 
Yorkshire.? 

It reads: “The Towne is very great & populous having in it & the ham- 
lets appertayning thereunto about Ten Thousand people many of them 
dispersed one from th(e) other in 37 our townships all of them notwith- 
standing pertayning to one parish church distant 6, 7, 8, miles of(f) from a 
great number of the inhabitants. 

‘The people in a manner are all ignorant in religion having now this 
go yeres bene untaught & without sufficient minister or preacher for 
their instruccon for want of fitt and due maintenaunce required in this 
behalf. 

‘The Inhabitants for the most part are so poore & as yet so untoward 
that they neither can or will yield any yerely sufficient stipend to that pur- 
pose. As to there tythes sometyme appointed to that end, by the late sup- 
pression of the Church they have been wholly seized unto the use of the 
Crowne & the yearly allowance lefte and given from the prince being so 
little and so bestowed hitherto as none but 5 or 6 unworthie stipendary 
curates have lived therupon. 

‘Many waies have bene taken for the redresse and reformac6n therof 
& especially of late by the Erle of Huntingdon,’ the Archbishop of York,* & 

1 J. T. Fowler, Memorials of Ripon, Surtees Society, 1882. 

2 Public Record Office: State Papers Domestic, Elizabethan (S.P. 12), vol. 234, f. 68, 
1590. I am indebted to Mrs. Joan Row for great help in the transcription of this manu- 
script. As it seems never to have been printed before, it is here given in full. 

3 The third Earl of Huntingdon, Henry Hastings (1535-95) was a convinced puritan. 
On his death a simple panegyric, most appropriate in this context, was written, called 
The Crie of the Poor. It contains the following couplet: 


He built no palace, nor purchased no town, 
But gave it to scholars to get him renown. 
J. E. Neale, The Elizabethan House of Commons, Londen 1949, 39. 


4 Before his translation to York, Sandys had been bishop of Worcester (1559-70) and 
bishop of London (1570-7). In both sees he had shown an awareness of the need for a 
more highly educated ministry. Among his early orders at Worcester was the following: 
no one was to be admitted into ‘the ministry who hath not good testimony of his conversa- 
tion; who is not learned, fit to teach the people’. He also asked for the consent of six 
learned ministers before ordaining a candidate. At London he was equally demanding. 
Preaching before the queen he said ‘Christ therefore requireth careful choice of ministers 
in his church: his desire is io have them faithful and wise’. Nor is he afraid of giving a 
broad hint to patrons in their choice of clergy: ‘It goeth full hardly with the Church of 
God when Balaam is the Bishop, Judas the patron, and Magus the minister. This 
merchandise will make the house of God a den of thieves’: E. Sandys, Sermons (Parker 
Society), 434 and 121. 
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Sir Francis Wolsingham! lately deceased & by there good means some 
reasonable provision is made & order taken forthwith to be established 
that certin learned & sufficient men should there p(resen)tly be placed & 
mayntayned in the Colledge of Rippon & in Colledge lyke manneer to 
lyve & kepe together viz. 2 preachers as so(o)ne as may be and one 
p(resen)tly. Two ministers and 2 other lerned assistants to the preachers 
& ministers joyntly and severally doing their uttermost for the full work of 
the ministry in that great charge. 

‘Besides the general duties belonging to all in and of the Ministery the 
preacher Ministers & Assistants before mentioned for the redeeming of so 
great tyme lost and by many & continuall means the more speedily to 
bring this people to the knowledge of religion shall bynde them selfs to 
these specialties following. First there shal be in the Church of Rippon 
every daie in the yere a publique exercise in divinitie in this sort. Every 
one of the 5 Colleagues shall once in a weeke in their severall courses handle 
and intreat of some porcon of the scripture in manner of a divinitie lecture 
for half an houres space & ymmediately after morning praier beginning & 
contynuing on with the bodie of the scriptures. The preachers course being 
last of the 5 on the Saterday making as it were a rehersall sermon of the 4 
lectures foregoing on Monday Tuesdaie Wednesdaie & Frydaie. On 
Thursdaie being Market daie there shal be a full sermon made at the 
meting of the Towne and Country by the preacher of the Towne or by 
some other godly and lerned prechers adioyning in their severall turnes. 
The Sabaoth dubble exercise in divinite the forenone a sermon, the after- 
none publique catechising in special wise to be perfomed of the preacher 
as his chief and most proper worke. 

‘And whereas ther are hereabouts lerned gent. and other not wholly 
perswaded of the truth of religion now professed as well to satisfie there 
doubtfull mynds as for the contynuall exercise of schollerlike knowledge of 
the students in the Colledg there shal be kept once every week upon Thurs- 
daie the Market day betwixt one & three in thafternoone in the Colledg 
Hall a publique disputation in divinitie in Latin about the controveries in 
religion by the Colleagues and students of the house in there severall 
courses. All the questions disputed on being first allowed and afterward 
the disputacon moderated by the preacher taking this course. That the 
questions disputed of may one weeke before the disputation be publiquely 
fasted to the Colledg gates & doores of the Church that the disputers & 
hearers both at home and abroad may be the better prepared to deale 
therein & judge thereof. 

‘The former exercises respecting chiefly the benefit of the borough 
Towne of Rippon & the Townshipps nye adioyning which may conven- 
eintly come unto the parish church. For the other hamletts far off from 


1Sir Francis Wolsingham died in 1590. He had shown his interest in theological 
studies by the foundation of a theological lectureship at Oxford. He was Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster from 1587 until his death so that he had also a territorial interest 
in the project. 
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the church it is appointed that 3 or 4 chappels shal be chosen out wherunto 
the hamlets bordering therupon shall proportionably be distributed for 
their religious assemblies on the Sabaoth daies. And 2 of the Colleagues 
shal be sent every Sabaoth day to the Chappels aforesaid for the instruction 
of the people in the principles of religion and other points of Christian 
doctrine as occasion shall require. 

‘Before that these and other godly purposes by the means of the preach- 
ers & ministers aforesaid can be fully accmplished of necessitie the leases 
of the demesnes of certen hospitals of Rippon appointed to the uses afore- 
said. And whereupon a great part of there maytenance standeth are first to 
be valewed. The Colledg wherein they are ioyntly to live together must 
necessarily be repaired and on the one syde enlarged. And yf it may be 
some reasonable library of books would be provided for their and their 
successors most necessary and perpetuall use for the speedy effecting of this 
good & religious worke. And for thobteyning of means to supplie the 
wants aforesaid this present suite hath bene entred into in moving the 
godly and wealthie gent. & Citizens in & about the city of London and 
other where for there general and favourable contribution thereunto. 


The chief patrones The Queens Majesty — 80 li 


& maynteiners of The Archb. of Yorke — 35 li 
Rippon colledg by The Erle of Huntingdon — 
annual pensions ‘more or lesse as neade 
for ever shall requyre in the ende. 
Hereou deducted Chief precher 50 li and 
yerely stipend 2 ministers 40 mks there 
to the apiece diet 
2 assistants 20 mks free 
apiece 


‘There is moreover required to the uses last above mentioned about the 
sum of £400 whereof is allready given & graunted to be given by 


Sir Francis Walsingham £100 
Sir John Harn late Lord 

Maior of London by him 

and by his procurement £100 
Mr. Nowell! Dean of Paules £13 
Dr Day? Dean of Windsor £10 


1 Alexander Nowell (1507?-1602) came of a North country family and retained his 
interest in the North. He conducted preaching tours there in 1570 and 1580 and made 
benefactions to Middleton School near Manchester: R. Churton, Life of Alexander Nowell, 
Oxford 1809. 

2 William Day (1529-96). Educated at Eton and Kings. He was a prebendary of 
York where he might have been influenced by the archbishop, and later chancellor of 
St. Paul’s where Nowell, his dean, might well have influenced him. Enquiries at St. 
George’s, Windsor, show that there is no record of this patronage of the new project. 
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Mr Wifield of Yorkshire gent. £20 
Mr Thomas Crompton! £10 


Such was the first paper scheme for a nursery in the North of England. 
Its emphasis, rather like Mathew Sutcliffe’s projected college at Chelsea, is 
on the provision of doughty champions of the Faith. In Yorkshire Roman 
Catholicism remained strong and the Reformed Faith needed vigorous 
exponents. 

But the scheme as put forward in 1590 did not remain unchanged. A 
much more ambitious scheme can be found in a MS. in the Chapter 
Library at Ripon dated 1596.? It admits its dependence on the earlier 
scheme, but says that the new archbishop, Mathew Hutton, has added his 
interest along with sundry other personages of honour and great place. 
There follows a similar preamble deploring the state of Ripon and the sur- 
rounding countryside. But the provision to meet these conditions is then 
considerably augmented. There are to be nine senior divines, six junior 
divines and six associate professors. There is to be a formidable list of 
lectures on a wide range of subjects: Hebrew, Oriental languages, the text 
of the Canonical Scriptures, the commonplaces in divinity, the contro- 
versies, mathematics, and astronomy. Italian, French, Spanish, Dutch, 
Flemish, Polish and Hungarian are to be taught: law, medicine and music 
are to be included in the curriculum. 

This later scheme makes much greater provision for students. There are 
to be 26 at Ripon and 7 at the universities freely maintained by the College 
‘untill that by learning and degree they shall be fit for some good place in 
the Church or Commonwealth’. 

Practical lessons in the duty of almsgiving were to be enforced. Every 
member of the College from the students to the ‘Chiefe of the House’ had 
daily to give to the poor fixed sums ranging from an obol to six pence. The 
poor so maintained, reckoned at 250 people, were to include old soldiers 
wounded in the wars, young orphans and destitute children, weak and 
destitute old people. 

The additional supporters of this scheme included Hooker, Lord Bur- 
leigh* and Lord Sheffield. Perhaps Hooker was interested in the scheme 
because he had been tutor to one of the sons of archbishop Sandys. 
Of the queen a note by some unknown hand on the manuscript adds: 


1 Thomas Crompton matriculated at St. Alban Hall, Oxford and became chancellor 
of the diocese of London and so possibly fell under the influence of Sandys when he wa 
bishop. See J. Foster, Alumni Oxonienses, s.v. Crompton T. 

2 Made available for inspection by the kindness of the Dean and Chapter. A tran- 
script may be found in L. Smith, The Story of Ripon Minster, Leeds 1914, 168-77. 

3 William Cecil, Lord Burleigh (1520-98) was a brilliant student at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge and enjoyed numerous academic distinctions. He became in turn chancellor 
of the universities of Cambridge and Dublin. His academic interest could well be ima- 
gined in such a project. And when there is added to this his expressed fears about dangers 
of Roman seminary priests he ought very specially to be interested in a project which 
aimed at combating precisely those dangers which he saw and feared, especially in 
Yorkshire, at that time. 
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‘they never obtained anything but fair unperformed promises from Queen 
Elizabeth’. 

But even this second scheme proved only provisional. In the library at 
Trinity College, Cambridge is yet another MS., dated 1604, giving a still 
fuller scheme.! The opening words of its title are those at the head of this 
article. The supporters of the scheme now include the new queen, queen 
Anne, both archbishops, the Lord High Treasurer, the Lord President of 
the North, Elizabeth Countess Dowager of Shrewsbury, Gilbert Earl of 
Shrewsbury? and besides the supporters of the original scheme, Sir Thomas 
Hinneage, lately deceased,* Sir Wolstan Dixy,* Mr. Ralph Rokesby,® Mr. 
Peter Osborne,* Mr. Thomas Crompton, Mr. Peter Manhood,? The 
Church at Windsor, The College at Eton,’ and Alderman Craven.® 

The scheme as here propounded omits any preamble about the condi- 
tion of the country around Ripon. It lists immediately the number of col- 
leagues, their professions and yearly stipends. Over all is a ‘Chiefe of the 
Colledge’ who is to be the moderator of the divinity acts. His stipend is to 
rise to 160 marks per annum. Then follows a long list of colleagues, divines, 
readers, students, probationers, scholars, attendants, Grammar scholars, 
subattendants, and junior fellows. The range of studies is greater than in 
the Ripon MS. Syriac and Arabic are specified in the oriental languages. 
Logic and rhetoric, physics and metaphysics, ethics and politics, spherical 
and planetary motions find mention for the first time. The languages 
taught remain the same as before. There are thirty senior members of the 
staff; sixty junior members including lay clerks for the daily singing of the 
offices; one hundred and twenty probationers of whom half are to be 
‘chiefely busied in ye studies of divinitie’. In addition there are to be 


1 MS. O., 3. 2, made available by the courtesy of the Master and Fellows of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Mrs. J. E. Mortimer, who has recently been cataloguing the library 
of Ripon Cathedral, informs me that the Trinity MS. was printed in Francis Peck, 
Desiderata Curiosa, 2 vols., 1732-5. 

2 The father of Gilbert Earl of Shrewsbury, who died in 1590, had been Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Yorkshire. 

3 Sir Thomas Hinneage had succeeded Sir Francis Walsingham as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. He died in 1595. 

4Sir Wolstan Dixy (1525-94). Lord Mayor of London in 1585 and benefactor of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. The professorship of Ecclesiastical History in Cambridge 
takes its name from him. He was a very likely benefactor of such a scheme. 

5 Ralph Rokesby was a Yorkshireman who matriculated at Oxford in 1593 and later 
became a barrister at law. 

6 Peter Osborne was a friend of the leading reformers and an executor of archbishop 
Parker. 

7 Peter Manhood or Manwood was an antiquary of distinction. His father had been a 
friend of archbishop Parker. 

8 Enquiry reveals no trace of any support for the project amongst the surviving 
records at Eton. 

® William Craven (1548-1618) was born at Burnsall, Yorkshire, where he later 
founded the Grammar School. He rose to be Lord Mayor of London and was a bene- 
factor of churches and educational foundations. The Craven scholarships at Oxford and 
Cambridge are named after his son. 
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another two hundred and twenty members of the college, making a grand 
total of four hundred and thirty members. They too had to support some 
two hundred and fifty poor. The stipends of the staff varied from 4 to 80 
marks per annum ranging from the choristers to the chief colleagues or 
professors of divinity. 

There is a brief reference for the first time to new buildings for the college 
and vague information is given about the chapel—go yards long and 10 
yards broad. The Hall was to be of like dimensions (we may note in passing 
that only Christ Church hall at Oxford among the Oxford Colleges would 
exceed it). Apparently the chapel and hall were each to form one side of a 
quadrangle and the three remaining sides in each case were to be made up 
of rooms for students and staff. 

For the first time, too, we have detailed reference to the daily time- 
table. The day began with prayers at 5 a.m. and ended with prayer at 6.30 
p.m. On Sundays the day began likewise at 5 a.m. but ended earlier with 
prayer at 4 p.m. On weekdays the only times of the day when no activities 
were pursued were between mid-day and 1 p.m., and 6 p.m. and 6.30 p.m. 
Lectures began at 6 a.m. and continued until 6 p.m. They were interrupted 
for prayer at 9 a.m. Besides lectures on the wide range of subjects already 
listed there were disputations every evening at 5 p.m., on each day a 
different disputation. On Monday logic; Tuesday, natural philosophy; 
Wednesday, law or medicine; Thursday, divinity. Then on Fridays and 
Saturdays at the same time there were orations in either Latin or Greek. 
The closing prayers of the day were also in Latin. 

On Sundays prayers were in Hebrew, Greek and Latin between 5 a.m. 
and 8 a.m., an hour being devoted to prayers in each language. The rest of 
the day was devoted to religious exercises. There was divine service in 
Ripon Minster and Junior Fellows preached in the surrounding chapels. 
Other exercises included the repetition of the lectures on the sacred text or 
on divinity. The prayers on Sunday evening were in English. 

The courses for each student for his first five -rears there are outlined. 
In the first year, logic, ethics, politics, arithmetic, Greek, Dutch or Flem- 
ish. In the second year, logic, rhetoric, Greek, French and geometry. In the 
third year, rhetoric, medicine, geometry, Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic and 
Italian. In the fourth year, medicine, algebra, optics, astronomy, Hebrew, 
Syriac, Arabic and Spanish. In the fifth year, spherical motions, law, medi- 
cine, the sacred text, divinity controversies and metaphysics. Then follow 
three years of which no details are given. After the eight years a degree is 
to be taken in one of the universities ‘upon due performing such exercises 
and acts as in ye said Universities are usual for Graduates of ye same 
continuance’. 

The duties of the staff are also specified. Some have to lecture one week 
in three, others one week in eight, others one week in nine. But readers in 
the vulgar tongues must lecture daily. It is expected that the lectures of the 
senior members of the staff shall be published ‘upon approbation . . as 
occasion requireth’. Rules are also set out for the holding of the disputa- 
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tions. All divines are to answer once and oppose twice per annum. In law 
and medicine students are expected to answer and oppose about 6 times a 
year. Disputers in logic shall come from the second and third years, those 
in natural philosophy from the third and more senior years. Likewise the 
declaimers in Latin and Greek shall belong to the more senior years. 

Each day at ‘g o’clock at night, all students of the Colledge withdraw 
themselves, & upon half an hour imployed in private prayer, & upon due 
examination of the day spent: immediately to go to rest’. 

The scheme is concluded by details of the common diet. There were 
generous supplies of beef and mutton with fish on fast days. 

This comprehensive scheme was submitted to queen Anne and received 
her most encouraging response: ‘Anne, by the grace of God, Queen of 
England, Scotland, France and Ireland &c. to all, whom these presents 
shall come, greeting:—Whereas there hath lately been exhibited and re- 
commended unto us a frame and platform of a College general, to be 
planted and established at Ripon in the county of York, for the manifold 
benefit of both the borders of England and Scotland: upon the due pur- 
suing of the plot aforesaid, hereunto annexed, and upon signification given 
of the good liking and approbation of the chief points contained therein, 
by sundry, grave, learned and religious parties, and some other of honour- 
able place and estate; we have thought good, for the ample and perpetual 
advancement of learning and religion, in both the borders of our aforesaid 
realms, to condescend to yield our favour and best furtherance thereunto: 
and for the better encouraging of other honourable and worthy personages 
to join with us in yielding their bounty and benevolence thereunto, we 
have and do signify and assure, and by the word of a sacred princess and 
queen, do expressly promise to procure, with all convenient speed, to and 
for the yearly better maintenance of the said college, all and every of the 
requests specified and craved to that end, in a small schedule hereunto 
annexed. In confirmation whereof, we have signed these presents by our 
name and hand above mentioned, and have caused our privy signet to be 
set unto the same. Dated at our Honour at Greenwich, July 4th, anno 
Domini, 1604, and of our reign &c.”! 

Despite this prompt and certain response the scheme failed. Local ob- 
jections were raised against the project? and it is probable that the rever- 
sion of so much ecclesiastical property to ecclesiastical purposes stirred 
newly enriched land and property owners to action in self defence. Instead 
of a fine college in the north of England (we may also suspect the opposition 
of the ancient universities just as they opposed Cromwell’s projected 
foundation at Durham, just as they resented Burnet’s few students at Salis- 
bury) a modestly endowed Dean and Chapter were established worth only 
£247 per annum.? 

1 T. Fuller, Church History, London 1837, iii. 204. 


? Public Record Office, S.P. 14/9a. 
8 J. Collier, An Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain, London 1840, vii. 310. 
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The Non-Subscription Controversy amongst 
Dissenters in 1719: the Salters’ Hall 
Debate 


by ROGER THOMAS 
Librarian of Dr. Williams’s Library, London 





I. Exeter 

It was as a breath of fresh air that the first news of the debates at Salters’ 
Hall came to a young minister in a remote country village in Somerset, 
where he had found asylum because he had deviated slightly from the 
received Calvinism of his day and been made to feel the oppressiveness of 
the orthodox atmosphere of Dissenting congregations in the neighbouring 
county of Devon. When the news came he had recently seen two of the four 
Exeter ministers, James Peirce and Joseph Hallett ejected by the Trustees 
from the city meeting houses as the result of what seemed to him a vendetta 
led by a certain John Ball, minister at Honiton. It is with evident exhilara- 
tion, therefore, that on the first news of the Salters’ Hall debates he wrote 
to a friend: 


“Mr. [Ball]’s conduct with respect to Mr. Peirce and Mr. Hallet, will 
render him infamous throughout the kingdom. . . . Blessed be God, that he 
has stirred up such a noble spirit of Christian liberty in London: where it 
was carried in a meeting of above an hundred ministers, at Salters-Hall, 
that no human tests, articles, or interpretations should be urged as the trial 
of a man’s orthodoxy; and that no minister should be condemned as hetero- 
dox, or an heretick, unless he taught, &c. contrary to express scripture. 
This was the substance of one part of their determination.’ 


So wrote Hubert Stogdon,! on 2 April 1719, less than a month after Peirce 


1 The letter is printed in H. Stogdon, Poems and letters (ed. N. Billingsley), 1729, 56. 
There can be no serious doubt about supplying the name of John Ball, omitted in the 
printed version of the letter. For Hubert Stogdon, see D.N.B.; Billingsley (Nicholas), A 
sermon occasioned by the death of Mr. Hubert Stogdon . . . with memoirs, 1728; M.R., iv. 57 ff., 
121 ff., 247 ff. 

Four works frequently mentioned are referred to briefly as follows: 

A.G. =Alexander Gordon, The Story of Salters’ Hall. First published in 1902 this 
was reprinted in his Addresses Biographical and Historical, London 1922, 


123-53. 
C.O.L. =Edmund Calamy, 1671-1731. An Historical account of my own Life, 2nd ed., 
2 vols., London 1830. s 


M.R. = Monthly Repository. 
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NON-SUBSCRIPTION AMONGST DISSENTERS 


and Hallett had been ejected for ‘Arianism’, and a little more than a 
month after the famous meeting at Salters’ Hall to which he refers.* 

That Stogdon was a fully ordained minister at the time of this letter 
was in some measure due to the generosity of these same two Exeter minis- 
ters and in a measure also the cause of their ejection. For, two years earlier, 
in 1717, when it became clear that Stogdon’s opinions were likely to pre- 
vent his acceptance by the Exeter Assembly for ordination, three of the 
Exeter ministers, Peirce, Hallett and Withers gave him a letter of com- 
mendation which, while it said nothing of his opinions, paved the way for 
his introduction to a quiet but useful sphere of service in the neighbouring 
county of Somerset, outside the jurisdiction of the Exeter Assembly.? In the 
Summer of the following year, 1718, the news arrived in Exeter that Stog- 
don was to be fully ordained at Matthew Towgood’s Meeting House at 
Shepton Mallet. Great was the consternation of the orthodox party in 
Devonshire at this news, as the following letter from John Ball to Matthew 
Towgood’s brother clearly shows.* 


‘Mr. Twogood. 

I hear that your Mr. Stogdon is to be ordained at your brother’s meet- 
ing-house. Doth your brother know what a confession of faith is carried 
about Exon as his, which all the ministers are against? Has anyone con- 
sulted any of the elder ministers about Bristol? I am not willing my name 


W.I. =James Peirce, The Western Inquisition, 1720. (Reference to this work usually 
affords a reference also to the relevant page in A Plain and Faithful 
Narrative of the differences . . . at Exeter, 1719. Reference to W.I. also 
affords a convenient key to additional information in An Answer to Mr. 
Peirce’s Western Inquisition [By John Enty], 1721, which follows W.I. 
page by page. 

1 For the ‘Heretical’ beliefs of those stigmatised as Arians see Samuel Clarke (1675- 
1729), The Scripture-doctrine of the Trinity, 1712, from which the ferment about the Trinity 
at this time chiefly germinated, not only in Devonshire, but also in Northern Ireland, 
Scotland and elsewhere. For a brief clear statement see F. J. Powicke, Unit. Hist. Soc. 
Trans., i. 103-4, 125-8. See also Olive M. Griffiths, Religion and Learning, 1935 and 
Daniel Waterland, Works, 1843, p. 79 (note f). It is no part of this paper to deal with the 
theological doctrines that gave rise to the disputes at Salters’ Hall. 

2 Stogdon was given his licence to preach between May 1714 and September 1715 
(MS. in D.W.L.: Gilling’s Transactions, opp. p. 74). The next step should have been an 
examination prior to ordination. Peirce takes John Walrond to task for saying that 
ordination was refused’ (Western Inquisition (W.1.), p. 47); it was in fact not refused 
because it was not sought, and it was not sought because, as Peirce says (W.I., 43) ‘we 
were on both sides apprehensive that this would raise a feud and contention among us’. 
‘Exeter Assembly’ is a convenient and usual form of reference to a body whose full title 
was ‘The United Ministers of Devon and Cornwall’. This body was formed in 1691 on the 
basis of the Heads of Agreement entered into in that year by the Presbyterian and Indepen- 
dent ministers in London. See A. Gordon, Freedom after Ejection, 1917, 151 ff.; A. Gordon, 
Cheshire Classis Minutes, 1919, 111 ff. Nicholas Billingsley assisted in the transfer of 
Stogdon to Wookey, nr. Wells. See his Rational Christian principles, 1721. 

8 This letter to Matthew Towgood’s brother is printed in M.R., xii. 581. For Stog- 
don’s reputed confession of faith see Answer to Mr. Peirce’s Western Inquisition, 1721, 39. Cf. 
Stogdon’s confession of faith in N. Billingsley, Sermon . . . 1728, 23-33; also report of his 
confession in a letter of Thomas Secker, M.R., 634 [undated letter = 4 March 1718]. 
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should be mentioned, because Mr. Stogdon takes me as his enemy, which 
God is my witness I never was; but must I hold my peace, and see the 
church overrun with Arianism, to dethrone Christ, and bring in worship of 
a creature? These things should be considered, or where will faith be, and 


what will non-conformity end in? 
Yours, J. Ball.’ 


This was not the first occasion for uneasiness at the growth of Arianism 
in Devon and Cornwall, but earlier storms had passed over and when 
James Peirce set out for a visit to London early in July 1718 he left all quiet 
behind him.! When he returned, six weeks late, however, the turmoil had 
started all over again.? In the interval had come the news of Stogdon’s 
ordination and on the receipt of it John Ball and a certain John Walrond 
wrote letters to William Tong, one of London’s senior ministers, complain- 
ing of the growth of Arianism, of the sad state of affairs in Exeter and of the 
falling away of younger ministers from orthodoxy.* An unofficial meeting 
of Presbyterian and Independent ministers in London met under the chair- 
manship of Benjamin Robinson, and a letter was returned strongly sup- 
porting the orthodox cause.‘ At the September Assembly of the United 
Ministers of Devon and Cornwall this letter was quoted, and a long and 
sometimes angry debate followed.® Finally ministers were called upon to 
give their several confessions of belief. Although the general sense of the 
meeting was pronounced to be orthodox, fears of the growth of Arianism 
were not allayed.* The appearance, soon after the Assembly, of an irrita- 
ting little pamphlet in defence of ‘those falsely called Arrians’ did not im- 
prove matters,’ and a body, familiarly known as the “Thirteen’,* who were 
a self-perpetuating committee in charge of the three Exeter meeting 


1 For the earlier stages of the trouble at Exeter, see W.I., 10-40; John Fox’s Memoirs 
in M.R., xvi. 131, etc. and William Whiston, Memoirs, 1749, 146 ff. 

2 W.I., 67-8. 

8 W.I., go ff. The accusation was not without substance. When the orthodox party at 
the May Assembly in 1719 imposed a subscription to Trinitarian formulae, 46 subscribed 
(10 did so later) while 19 subscribed a paper of protest. All but three of these last were 
younger ministers or candidates. See F. J. Powicke, Cong. Hist. Soc. Trans., vii. 34-43. 

‘ W.I., 87-9. This meeting was not held in answer to a general summons, still less was 
it a meeting of the (official) Body of the Three Denominations. The names of those who 
attended are given in The Plain and Faithful Narrative, 1719, 10 ff. Of the twenty-five who 
attended, three are difficult to place: of the rest 11 were Presbyterians and 11 Indepen- 
dents, whence it would seem that no Baptists were either called or attended. At the 1719 
Salters’ Hall Assembly only three of these twenty-five signed with the Non-Subscribers 
while 1g signed with the Subscribers. 

5 W.I., 79-108. Cf. R. Wodrow, Correspondence, 1843, 391. 

6 Peirce says (W.I., 107) “This general sense appeare’d to be the sense of about two 
to one, or perhaps rather more’. A newsletter circulating shortly afterwards reports a 
subscription and gives precise figures (32 against 16) but this must be wrong. See Vindica- 
tion of the orthodox faith . . . [1719], 7. Cf. Hist. MSS. Comm. Portland Papers, v. 575. 

? The innocent vindicated, 1718; 2nd ed. 1719. Cf. W.1., 142 ff. 

® For the nature of this Committee, see A. Gordon, Story of Salters’ Hall, 1902, repr. 
1922, 129-31. 
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NON-SUBSCRIPTION AMONGST DISSENTERS 


houses, took alarm, especially as they felt that the confessions of two, if not 
three, of their own ministers, Hallett, Withers and Peirce had not been 
wholly satisfactory. Like Ball and Walrond before them, they turned for 
advice to some of the same influential Presbyterian ministers in London.? 
That was on 22 November. After some delay, on 6 January, an answer was 
returned which contained the advice that the best course to follow would 
be to apply to trusted senior ministers in their own neighbourhood, who, 
with their more intimate knowledge of the circumstances than Londoners 
could command, would be better able to advise. Upon this the ‘Thirteen’ 
called in seven ministers (often referred to as the ‘Seven’) amongst whom 
were John Ball and John Walrond already mentioned.* The ‘Seven’ met 
on 19 January and intended to meet again to deliver their advice on 9 
February after consulting with friends in London and elsewhere. The meet- 
ing on 9 February was, however, postponed on receipt of a request from 
London ‘to stop proceedings, there being a plan for peace proposed by 
some considerable gentlemen at London to the Committee of the Three 
Denominations’. Though they postponed this February meeting, the 
‘Seven’ did not comply with the spirit of the request, but held a further 
meeting on 4 March, by which date they may well have known that the 
proceedings in London were not likely to be at all to their mind.® They 
delivered their advice to the “Thirteen’ who on the following day asked 
their four Exeter ministers to fall into line with the orthodox requirements 
expressed.® Peirce and Hallett refused; John Withers and John Lavington 
agreed, Withers not without misgivings. Thereupon, with what looked like 
indecent haste and without calling any meeting of the congregations con- 
cerned, the “Thirteen’ met again on March 1o and closed the meeting 
houses against Peirce and Hallett.? On the following Sunday, 15 March, 
Peirce preached at a hastily organised new meeting, where he and Hallett 
became colleagues, with a congregation of about three hundred.* A few 


1 The fourth minister, John Lavington, was orthodox. 

2W.I., 145. For the status of these London ministers, William Tong, Edmund 
Calamy, Benjamin Robinson, Jeremiah Smith and Thomas Reynolds, see A.G., 133. 

3 The others were William Horsham, Samuel Hall, John Moore, Josiah Eveleigh and 
Joseph Manston. See W.I., 168; J. Peirce, Case of the ministers ejected... , 1719 (Lond.), 7. 

©W.E., ¥72. 

5 That they were well informed of what was passing in London is implied in Peirce’s 
Case, 1719, 9, where in a discussion with the “Thirteen’ reference is made to ‘the addition 
of the Anabaptists to one side’ in London, which ‘made a majority’. The ‘majority’ must 
have been that in the vote at the Salters’ Hall meeting on 24 February. This was on 5 
March, by which time the ‘Thirteen’ were fully informed of the London meeting on 
24 February. 

6 W.I., 171, where the three heads of advice are set out in full, as also in Account of the 
reasons [by Josiah Eveleigh], 1719, 2nd ed., 10. 

7 Case, 18 ff. Cf. C.O.L. (Edmund Calamy, Historical account of my own life, 2nd ed., 
1830), ii. 405-6; Bogue and Bennett, 1810, iii. 236-7; R. W. Dale, History of English 
Congregationalism, 1907, 535- 

8 The sermon was published under the title The evil and cure of divisions, Exon, 1719; 
London 1719. For the size of the congregation see Christian Reformer, no. 1 (1834), 881-2. 
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days later came the long expected advice from London, given in the name 
of the General Body of Protestant Dissenting Ministers in and about the 
City of London: it was markedly at variance with the course that had been 
taken and its tenor was well calculated to give young Hubert Stogdon that 
sense of relief he so evidently felt. 

If the intention of the ‘Thirteen’ was to forestall the advice from 
London, they had acted only just in the nick of time, and it is interesting to 
speculate what their course would have been had the London advice 
arrived earlier and with the united backing of the London ministers. In 
view of the prestige of the London ministers it is difficult to think that it 
could have been easily flouted. In fact it came too late; and was the advice 
of a split section only of the London ministers. 

The course of events at Exeter has been but briefly outlined and the 
story must not detain us longer. In most of the accounts of these affairs it 
has in the main been well told. It is indeed easier to tell than the later 
London story; issues were straightforward and the contemporary accounts 
are full and interesting. James Peirce had threatened his Exeter tormentors 
that if they acted he would write, and he was as good as his word.’ He 
could write and he did write, and it was not always his opponents who had 
either the last word or the best of the argument. Later historians, whether 
they approved of him or not, have at least found him readable and in- 
formative, and from him and from his adversaries they have derived in the 
main a full and clear picture of what took place. 


IT. London 

The debates in London, which arose as a consequence of the Exeter 
troubles, while they are more instructive and important, are also more 
obscure and complex, and the contemporary accounts are more fragmen- 
tary. If there was a London equal of Peirce to tell the tale, he did not do it, 
Apart from the guarded official exchanges of the ‘Managers’ of either party 
in the dispute we are left to gather the details from such fire-brands as 
Thomas Bradbury, Daniel Wilcox and the unknown author of The Synod 
and from the ‘angry advertisements’ (as Calamy calls them) in the news- 
papers. Information, too, is to be derived from certain laymen who wrote 
in the controversy.” There is, however, a further major source of informa- 
tion in An Historical account of my own life, written by Edmund Calamy. Left 
behind him in manuscript and not published until 1829* it was the work 
of an outstanding personality amongst the London ministers of the time. 


1 Account of the reasons [by Josiah Eveleigh], 1719, 2nd ed., 28. 

* An Authentick account, 1'719; A True relation of some proceedings at Salters-Hall, 1719; A 
Vindication of the Subscribing ministers, 1719; A Reply to the Subscribing ministers reasons in their 
Vindication, 1'719; The Second part of a Reply, 1719; A Letter to the Reverend Mr. Tong, 1719 
[By Samuel Saunders]. The ‘angry advertisements’ are mentioned by Calamy, C.O.L., 
ii. 418. 

3 In 2 vols. edited by J. T. Rutt. The 2nd edition was published 1890; to this refer- 
ences are made in this paper. 
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While the account given is more valuable as a commentary than as a 
narrative, and though Calamy is silent on some things that he could have 
told if he would, he nevertheless throws light on much that is obscure and 
his intimacy with both sides in the dispute and his wide sympathies make 
his account quite invaluable. 

We must now ask what had been happening in London, that the “Thir- 
teen’ first received from London advice to settle matters themselves with 
local help, and then, later, received more explicit (and less welcome) ad- 
vice carefully deliberated by the Body of London ministers. The reason 
was that the “Thirteen’ had corresponded with only a section of London 
ministers like-minded with themselves. Peirce too had his friends in London 
and he ‘also wrote’, as Calamy tells us, ‘to some, that he thought he had an 
interest in, requesting their help to compose matters at Exeter’.? One of 
these was John Shute Barrington, a member of Parliament, a stalwart in 
the Dissenting cause and soon to be made an Irish peer as Viscount 
Barrington.* Ever since the accession of George I he had been behind a 
movement, organised largely by the London ministers, for the repeal of 
repressive legislation passed against Dissenters either in the last years of 
Queen Anne’s reign or inherited from the time before the Act of Tolera- 
tion. Already at the beginning of Queen Anne’s reign, Presbyterian, In- 
dependent and Baptist ministers had entered a united organisation of a 
somewhat indeterminate character intended to promote their common 
interests.* There had been an earlier attempt at unification, made between 
Presbyterians and Independents only, in 1691, and known as the ‘Happy 
Union’, but in London it had been short-lived, though, as we have seen, 
the Exeter union modelled upon it had continued. During the later years 
of the Queen’s reign, the Body of the Three Denominations had become 
dormant, but with the accession of George I, it had been revived and its 
Committee enlarged.® It became active immediately in finding means to 

1 Calamy says that he foresaw the quarrel at Salters’ Hall and ‘took up a resolution 
to have no hand in it’ and that as a consequence he kept up his ‘correspondence with both 
sides and received civilities from each’. We must not bear him a grudge if, as we may 
reasonably suspect, he discouraged his colleagues in the ‘Merchants’ Lecture’ from 
writing in the controversy. They did however produce A Plain and faithful narrative, 1719, 
of their share in the Exeter troubles, and promised a sequel on later developments. But 
the sequel (thanks to Calamy?) never appeared. (Cf. C.O.L., ii. 429). 

*C.O.L., i. 407. 3 In 1720. For Barrington see D.N.B. 

4 Edmund Calamy, Abridgement of Mr. Baxter’s history . . . and continuation, 2nd ed. 1713, 
621. 

5 T. Crosby, History of the English Baptists, 1740, iv. 158, a passage taken from a journal 
by Benjamin Stinton (of which a MS. copy is preserved in Dr. Williams’s Library). The 
decision to increase the Committee was taken on 28 February 1716 (Stinton’s Journal) 
and the names of the enlarged Committee were (Presbyterian) Joshua Oldfield, William 
Tong, Jeremiah Smith, Benjamin Robinson, Christopher Taylor and John Evans; (In- 
dependent) John Nesbit, Matthew Clark, John Foxon, Thomas Ridgley and Daniel Neal; 
(Baptist) Nathanael Hodges, Benjamin Stinton, Richard Allen, John Noble and Abraham 
Mulliner. (From the Evans MS. in D.W.L.) Plans were in hand, it would seem, in 1719, 
for a closer union, doubtless reviving the ideals of the ‘Happy Union’. See Advice to 
Protestant Dissenters, 1720, 35. Cf. C.O.L., ii. 401. 
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press for compensation from the Government for damage done to meeting 
houses in the Jacobite rising of 1715.1 Thereafter it began a correspondence 
with Dissenting ministers throughout the Country, compiled a register of 
congregations (with their voting strengths) as part of an organised agitation 
for the repeal of the Schism Act, the Act against Occasional Conformity, 
the Corporation Act and the Test Act.? In 1718 matters had slowly pro- 
gressed so far that Lord Stanhope was willing to introduce a Bill into 
Parliament for the repeal of the most objectionable parts of this oppressive 
legislation.* The passage of this Bill through Parliament was not easy and 
stories of heresy in Exeter provided opposition elements with the excuse to 
try and tack on to it a subscription of orthodoxy to which Dissenters would 
be required to submit.‘ This was resisted, and resisted successfully, but 
another important part of the Bill, relating to the Test and Corporation 
Acts had to be dropped. 

In all these efforts Shute Barrington had given single-minded support 
both in and out of Parliament, and he could easily perceive the danger to 
the Dissenting Interest from disunity. He was not the man to put much 
faith in the policy, pursued by leading London ministers, of refusing to 
meddle in Exeter affairs for fear of doing ‘hurt rather than good’.’ He 
could hardly have failed to see in these incipient troubles a parallel with 
the Antinomian Controversy in William III’s reign which had wrecked the 
‘Happy Union’ of Dissenters in London at that time. Whether or not he 
believed (as some did) that the breakdown of the ‘Happy Union’ was the 
result of Jacobite and Tory machinations, he would know that this quarrel 
amongst the Dissenters had played into the hands of their enemies as effec- 
tively as if it had been.* He would know and approve of Baxter’s principle 
of reducing fundamentals to a minimum in the interests of peace and 
unity, and he would know too, that many Presbyterians, the most num- 
erous denomination in London, were Baxterians in this sense.” Himself a 
disciple and friend of John Locke, he would know of Locke’s contribution 
towards a settlement of the unhappy Antinomian Controversy in his book 
the Reasonableness of Christianity, which had endeavoured to make the point 


1C.0.L., ii. 366-9, and Evans MS. 

2 The Evans MS. in D.W.L. was the register compiled. For the way in which it was 
compiled see notes in the MS. itself; see also a letter from Jenkin Lewis, minister at 
Southwold to Matthew Clark, 23 April 1716 (MS. in D.W.L., 38. 96. 1). Cf. Matthew 
Hole, Antidote to the poison, 1717, 42-7. 

* Introduced into the House of Lords on 13 December, it received the Royal assent 
on 18 February, the day before the first meeting at Salters’ Hall. 

* C.O.L., ii. 402-3. Cf. Hist. MSS. Comm., Portland Papers, v. 575, 576. 

5 To adopt Calamy’s phrase, C.O.L., ii. 413: ‘I was so fearful of that from what I at 
that time observed, that I determined to engage no farther’. 

*C.O.L., i. 374. 

7 See G. F. Nuttall, Richard Baxter and Philip Doddridge, Oxford 1951. The incident 
quoted on p. 7, when Baxter retorted ‘So much the better’ when it was complained that 
his reduction of fundamentals might admit Socinians, was quoted more than once in the 
Salters’ Hall controversy. Cf. Letter to Mr. Robinson, 1719, 13 ff.; and Second part of a Reply, 
1719, 83 ff. 
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NON-SUBSCRIPTION AMONGST DISSENTERS 


that no more was laid down in Scripture than belief in Jesus as the Messiah 
and that controversy could be allayed by acceptance of this same minimum 
belief as had satisfied the first apostles. He would know and approve of 
Locke’s insistence that down the ages dissension had been promoted 
through failure to understand Scripture from itself instead of from the 
edicts of Councils and the parti pris of commentators.! He would not be 
the man, therefore, to imagine that peace amongst Dissenters could 
be obtained by insistence on acceptance of the full rigours of the West- 
minster Confession or leaving the work of pacification to those who 
did. 

The upshot was that he propounded a scheme which he laid before a 
number of leading laymen and ministers, proposing that explicit advice 
should be sent to Exeter with a view to bringing the controversy there to an 
end. His scheme was not so chimerical as it came to appear in the light of 
later events.2 There was a considerable body of London ministers and 
others whose thoughts had been moving along liberal lines. Good prepara- 
tory work had been done by a club of London ministers in publishing the 
Occasional Paper which had been appearing at approximately monthly 
intervals since the beginning of 1716.* Early in 1718, too, the Body of the 
Three Denominations had given promise of liberal strength very much to 
Barrington’s mind, for we hear of a paper of advice for ministers ‘full of the 
most generous and free principles imaginable, particularly not only pre- 
cepts of charity to all Christians, but one paragraph express to exhort them 
to carry it well with Deists, and maintain their liberties, because hardship 
used to them, would be contrary both to humanity and the Christian reli- 
gion, and the rest . . . of the same strain’. Whether or not Barrington was 
the instigator of this advice, and it is likely enough that he was, its accep- 
tance by the London ministers would be a precedent of happy augury for 


1 See Locke’s Essay for the understanding of St. Paul’s Epistles, by consulting St. Paul himself, 
in his Paraphrase and notes, 1707, especially pp. vii and x. Barrington could hardly have 
missed the allusion to Locke’s simplification of belief in Hoadly’s famous sermon on the 
Nature of the Kingdom, 1717, which precipitated the Bangorian Controversy, and which 
had received a welcome from liberal Presbyterians. Barrington’s phrase in the first report 
in the press of the meetings at Salters’ Hall should be noted as an echo of Locke: ‘Accord- 
ing to the true Protestant principle they [the Ministers] declare themselves built upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and the Prophets, and not upon the foundation of Councils, 
Synods and Assemblies of fallible men’ (Whitehall Evening Post, 14. March 1719). 

2 Alexander Gordon has an account of the controversy entitled The Salters’ Hall 
fiasco (Christian Life, 1888, 285). ‘Fiasco’ implies rather too much. 

3 One cannot read these papers without perceiving a growing sense of liberation from 
ancient bigotries. Nor was this movement confined to Dissenters. The Occasional Papers 
welcome the like-minded liberality in the Church of England represented by bishop 
Hoadly. They welcome his Preservative in 1716 and his Nature of the Kingdom in 1717. The 
first opponents of Hoadly had been ignominiously routed amidst ridicule and astonish- 
ment. The battle with the more doughty opponents, Sherlock and Law was still raging at 
the beginning of 1719, but its outcome could hardly be in doubt to supporters of the 
bishop and the writers of the Occasional Paper. Whether they were over-sanguine is another 
matter. 

4 MLR., xvi. 633. A letter from Thomas Secker to John Fox dated 20 May 1718. 
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the new proposals.! The temper of leading Presbyterians at this time would + 
most certainly encourage hopes of success. As a pointer we may cite the 
decision of the Managers of the Presbyterian Fund when the case of 
Hubert Stogdon came before them on 3 March 1718. They were certainly 
not ignorant of his opinions or of his relations with the Exeter Assembly 
when at that meeting they added him to the list of ministers receiving 
grants from the Fund.? 

It was with every hope of success, therefore, that Barrington drew up 
his paper of Advices for allaying disputes at Exeter.* The substance ofthem | 
was, first, to secure that when accusations of heresy were made they should 
not be left to the vagaries of rumour and gossip but be substantiated by 
adequate witnesses; and, second, if it became necessary to apply a test of 
orthodoxy, that test should be adherence to Scripture as the perfect and 
only rule of faith and not to any formula of human composition.‘ 

Barrington laid his advices before an unofficial committee of ministers | 
and gentlemen on 5 February.® They were next considered by the Com- 
mittee of the General Body of the Three Denominations, which met, made 
certain alterations and additions,* approved the advices, though not with- 
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1 Thomas Bradbury’s jibe at the end of his Answer to the reproaches, 1719, 39, Suggests 
that Barrington was the author of the earlier advices. Bradbury says to Barrington, | 
‘Never more concern yourself in any papers of advices; really, that the last year, and this | 
now, is a conviction to me, that he who drew ’em up may have a talent for other things; te 
but I’m sure he’s poorly furnish’d to have the government of churches.’ tl 

2 Thomas Secker, writing to John Fox (M.R., xvi. 634), [undated, 4 March 1718] 
says, ‘Yesterday the Fund resolved, nemine contradicente, to increase [not quite accurate] 

Mr. Stockden’s allowance. Mr. Tong, I am told, was silent for some time, and then went te 
out. He had sent them some confession of his faith in that article, which I have not seen: 
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but unless he prevaricated in that pretty considerably, ’tis a noble resolution they have * ™ 
taken.’ Cf. MS. minutes, Presbyterian Fund, ii. 324. | t& 
3 The paper prepared by Barrington is printed in the appendix to A letter to the | in 
Reverend Mr. T ong, 1719, 81 ff. ne 
4 Such as the doctrinal clauses of the Thirty Nine Articles or the Westminster Con- B. 
fession or the Confession agreed at the Savoy, which a church is required to ‘own’ T 
‘to be agreeable to’ the Scriptures as ‘the perfect and only rule of faith and practice’ 
according to the Heads of Agreement (par. viii) of 1691. ¢ al 
5 Letter to the Reverend Mr. Tong, 1719, 85; where however there seems to be some th 
confusion. 5 February is given as the date of a committee of ‘ministers and gentlemen’: no f 
mention is made of any meeting of the ‘Committee of Three Denominations’ mentioned ni 
in the Authentick Account: the first meeting of the General Body of Ministers is given as 24 - 
February, while the Authentick Account gives this as 19 February. ” 
6 See Vindication of the Subscribing Ministers, 1719, 10, and Second part of a Reply to the 7” 





Vindication, 1719, 7. At this stage it would seem that two preliminary clauses (numbered ¢ 
separately ‘1’ and ‘2’) were inserted, and they are of peculiar interest as they appear to | 
have been derived from the Advice of the ‘Seven’ Exeter Advisers (see F. J. Powicke in | 


Cong. Hist. Soc. Trans., vii. 222-3). The Letter of advice to Protestant Dissenters, 1720, 30, om 
speaks of ‘a test of orthodoxy which had been rejected at the Committee’. It would seem 
that an attempt was made to include the whole, or at least the first two clauses of, the 
advice of the ‘Seven’ (the second clause being explicit on the Trinity). This was defeated = 


in the Committee: attempted again in the General Body on 24 February it was again " 

defeated. Alexander Gordon has attributed to the two clauses as printed an importance “i 

they do not possess, seeing in them ‘a charter of Independency in its most unrestricted . 
170 
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out a great deal of argument,! and decided (against Barrington’s advice)? 
to lay them before the whole body of London ministers ‘that so’ as Calamy 
tells us, ‘what was done might have the more weight’.? 

From this point the story may be continued in the words of the Authen- 
tick Account, which gives the briefest and most reliable statement of what 
took place.‘ 


‘The case stood thus, 

On February 19, 1718/19 the Body of Protestant Dissenting Ministers in, 
and about, London, were called together, to consider of a paper, contain- 
ing advices for promoting peace, &c. Which paper was recommended to 
them by their Committee of Three Denominations; and thereupon, in a 
very numerous Assembly of Ministers, it was voted and resolved, to pro- 
ceed in considering it paragraph by paragraph; and this without any divi- 
sion, or any considerable appearance of hands to the contrary. On Febru- 
ary 24, was a second meeting; at which time the names of all present were 
set down, and then called over one by one; each Denomination being to 
approve or disapprove of such as were reputed to belong to them; and 
exceptions were allow’d to be made against any, whose presence with us 
might be objected to. After this, matters were debated for several hours, 
and at last, a question was agreed to be put, for the decision of which a 
division was found necessary; and then it was carried by a majority, [57 
to 53] that a declaration concerning the Trinity should not be inserted in 
the paper of advices.’ 


In recounting the story of this critical vote, which was to become his- 
toric, Sir Joseph Jekyl, Master of the Rolls, summed up the whole in six 
words, “The Bible carried it by four’.* This comes about as near to the 
truth as six words can. The vote was indeed a majority of four against the 
imposition of any other test than that of Scripture. But the Bible, it will be 
noted, was not mentioned in the resolution which, according to Thomas 
Bradbury, was ‘whether we should declare our belief of the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the Deity of Jesus Christ in any part of these advices’. And he 
argues rather disingenuously that ‘therefore the negative being put upon 
that, the vote of the majority determin’d there should be no declaration at all, 


form’ (A.G., 151, cf. 137-8). That they had no such implication is proved by the fact 
that Robert Wodrow regards such action in the Scottish Presbyterian Church as quite 
normal. His words are (to an Irish Presbyterian), “Your people are better natured than 
many here, who leave ministers upon far less provocations’ (Correspondence, 1843, iii. 162). 

1 Thomas Bradbury, Answer to the Reproaches, 1719, 12 and 37. 

® Letter of Advice, 1720, 29 and Answer to some Queries, 1732, 30. 

3 C.O.L., ii. 407. See also Letter of Advice, 1720, 29, where it is hinted that ulterior 
motives causing delay were at the bottom of the suggestion. 

4 Authentick Account, 1719, pp. 17-[19]. 

5 William Whiston, Memoirs, 1749, 220. There is no reason to suppose that Jekyl was 
present at the debates as an observer (as some accounts do). Whiston appears to be the 
sole authority for this story, and he only says, ‘the majority openly rejected all such un- 
scriptural impositions. . . . So that, to use the words of the late excellent Master of the 
Rolls, Sir Joseph Jeky] on this occasion, The Bible carried it by four’. 
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either in humane or divine words, from the catechism or the Bible, in those / 
advices’.! Edmund Calamy, who was well placed to know the truth ofthe | s 
matter gets the atmosphere of the dispute correctly when he says that the 2 
question was ‘whether in the advices that were under discussion for Exeter, i 
there should be any particular declaration of their faith in the Holy Trin- J 
ity’? and again when he says elsewhere, ‘Supposing a subscription requisite | 7 
and proper, it was queried by some with warmth and earnestness, whether | e 
it was not sufficient, to be made to the words and expressions of Scripture, | t 
or whether needful to be made to some human form’.* i 
Misrepresentations of what took place were rife and many of them V 
were of a much grosser nature than that of Bradbury. A graphic descrip- d 
tion of the scene together with an account of some of the misrepresenta- I 
tions, which began in the meeting and continued long after, is given by | 
Shute Barrington in his (anonymous) Account of the late proceedings.* ‘ 
‘After a great deal of bustle, heat, invective, and over-bearing treat- | t 
ment, the question was, with great difficulty, put, as before limited. On the a 
appearance of hands, the affirmatives [for including a declaration on the | tl 
Trinity], with great triumph, assum’d the majority; but a division was st 





insisted upon, and the negatives were to go up into the gallery [the old | t 
way of taking a division, as Alexander Gordon says]. While this was doing, _(: 
it was very indiscreetly called out by some person, You that are against per- | a 
secution, come up stairs! Which was pretty evenly ballanced by one on the d: 
other side, calling out, You thut are for the doctrine of the Trinity, stay below! u 
Whereupon, justice was demanded on both sides for those affronts, and ti 
wilful perversions of the question, but the equality of the offences made a] 
both relax those demands, so that no part of their jurisdiction was exerted _ th 
upon this account. Upon telling, the affirmatives were 53, and the nega- | T 





tives 57, so that it was carried by a majority that no humane compositions, | d 
or interpretations of the doctrine of the Trinity, should be made part of | «4 
those articles of advice, they were met to draw up, and agree to.”5 pe 
‘The United become the Divided Ministers’ 
Upon the declaration of the vote the Body adjourned, and a week , jo 
elapsed before the next meeting on 3 March. In the interval tongues | © 
wagged considerably. The misrepresentation that the majority had voted 4 
against the doctrine of the Trinity persisted. It was said that Whiston’s | “ 
1 Answer to the reproaches, 17719, 10. ?C.O.L., ii. 411. | Ge 
> C.O.L., ii. 410. CGalamy also adds ‘they could not agree whether they should first | 
give their advice, and then prove their orthodoxy; or first manifest their orthodoxy and | 
then give their advice’ (p. 410). This and a bargain to follow the advices by a declaration | 
on the Trinity complicated the discussion. It has also confused some later accounts, do 
which have raised the question why all the storm when the Non-Subscribers include in | Vii 
their letter to Exeter accompanying the advices just such a declaration of orthodoxy, | 17) 
which found its place there quite naturally in the light of the agreement reached in the | of | 
meeting to this effect. bu 
“P10. dec 
5 This account was made the basis of a cartoon which appeared in a reprint of The { of 
Scourge [by Thomas Lewis], 1720. (Re 
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Arian Club had openly rejoiced at this support of their cause amongst Dis- 
senters.! Both parties sent out whips. Edmund Calamy tells us that he was 
appealed to by both sides. ‘And, but the very day before the grand meet- 
ing [on 3 March] .. . I was earnestly importuned by a letter signed by Mr. 
Jeremy Smith, Mr. William Tong, Mr. Benjamin Robinson, and Mr. 
Thomas Reynolds, to be at the meeting on the following day, and (as they 
expressed it) “help to prevent Mr. Barrington Shute’s endeavour to break 
the body of ministers in pieces”. But I sent them word that I was for follow- 
ing the advice of Solomon, in “leaving off contention before it was meddled 
with”’.’? In spite of these efforts the number at the later meeting did not 
differ greatly from that at the earlier, for 110 voted on 24 February while 
123 were said to have attended on 3 March.? 

On 3 March, notwithstanding the resolution at the previous meeting, 
‘several of our brethren’ so the Authentick Account reports, ‘renewed a debate 
to the same purpose with that, which before was agreed should be laid 
aside “‘till we had gone through the advices”; and would not acquiesce in 
the determinations of the majority, even in the method of proceeding. In- 
stead of this, they withdrew from our Assembly, and went by themselves, 
to subscribe their names to a certain roll of paper, wherein was contained 
(as we were told) the first Article of the Church of England, and the 5th 
and 6th Answers in the Assembly’s catechism’.* According to Calamy the 
discomfited party was ‘zealous. to the full, for declaring their orthodoxy 
upon the doctrine of the Trinity, that so they might clear up their reputa- 
tion (which, by the way, no one had any reason to call in question) and 
appear the fitter to give advice to others. Not being able to agree on this 
they sadly squabbled’.® The actual motion, which was to have been put by 


‘ Thomas Bradbury, ‘by the unanimous direction of the Body of Indepen- 


a 


dents’ was 


‘that we may not suffer by misrepresentations, as if our endeavours for 
peace and charity proceeded from indifference to truth, we declare our 


1 Flying Post, 21 March. Mist’s Weekly Journal of 11 April gives a sample of cheap 
journalism that is worth quoting. ‘We have a war begun and carried on as religious 
controversies always are, with rage, fury, wrath, strife and all uncharitableness. The 
parties have had one pitched battle in a place very proper for such an engagement, called 
Salter’s Hall, where the majority made no conscience of dethroning our Saviour, and 
| turned the conquered party out of doors. We hear the next battle will be at the Bear 
Garden.’ 2 C.O.L., ii. 413. Barrington’s surname was originally ‘Shute’. 

3 Bradbury’s Answer to the Reproaches, 15. 

} 4 Authentick Account, p. [19]. Cf. Vindication of the Subscribing ministers, 1719, 20-4. 
| 

| 





5 C.0.L., 408. Doubtless no one had reason to call their orthodoxy in question; but 

doubtless also many had done so. The accusations they wished to rebut are set out in 

| Vindication of the Subscribing ministers, 1719, 4-5, and in Bradbury’s Answer to the reproaches, 

1719, 17. The one that went down worst with the Non-Subscribers was that ‘the people 

| of Exon who were dissatisfied with [certain of their ministers] signify’d, they could have 

but little regard to any [advices] that should come from those, who would not first make a 

declaration of their own faith [in the Trinity]’. To the Non-Subscribers this was evidence 

of an attempt to make them parties in the Exeter proceedings on one side of the dispute. 
(Reply to the Subscribing ministers, 1719, 10.) 
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continuance in the things which we have heard and been assur’d of, that 
there is but one only Living and True God; and, that, there are three 
persons in the Godhead, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and that 
these are One God, the same substance, equal in power and glory’. 


It was objected that this motion was out of order as raising the same ques- 
tion that had been already settled. There followed a wrangle upon whether 
there should be put a motion ‘proceed or not proceed’, or, instead of it, a 
motion which the minority party tried to insist upon, ‘proceed or declare’ 
their faith in the Trinity. Finally the dissidents raised aloft a scroll, with 
which apparently they had come prepared, containing the two statements 
of belief in the Trinity already mentioned. This was the signal for a walk- 
out led by Benjamin Robinson and an invitation to all who would to join 
there and then in subscribing. As Calamy says ‘the actual subscription 
upon a new division . . . was managed with no small indecency’, while 
George Chalmers, ‘principal of the Old College in Aberdeen’ who was 
present during the proceedings reported to Calamy that ‘he never saw nor 
heard of such strange conduct and management before’.® 

When those whom we must now call the Subscribers had left the meet- 








<n 


ing the remnant set to work upon consideration of the Advices clause by | 


clause.‘ In spite of interruptions, which must have been numerous, they 
managed to deal with the first three clauses. Then, as they report, they 
‘thought fit to adjourn the further consideration of these advices till the 


following Tuesday, March roth; ordering a summons to be sent to every | 


one of the brethren who had withdrawn from us; which was accordingly 


1T. Bradbury, Twenty-eight sermons, 1723, p. xxix; Bradbury’s Answer to the reproaches, 
1719, 17; Vindic. of the Subscr. ministers, 1719, 22; Second part of a Reply, 1719, 32. Many 
picturesque details are omitted from the account given of these meetings; for these refer- 
ence may be made to Bradbury’s Answer. What took place at the beginning of the meet- 
ing on 3 March, when Bradbury objected to some of the votes cast for the majority at the 
previous meeting, may be read in Second part of a Reply, 1719, 33-5. This passage also 
makes it clear that Bradbury was the culprit who, on 24 February, raised the cry ‘You 
that are for the doctrine of the Trinity, stay below’. Cf. Vindic. of the Subscr. ministers, 23. 

2 With Bradbury as whipper-in. If the list given in Mist’s Weekly Journal, 4. April, 
represents the order of signing the subscription, it looks as if Robinson led the dissidents 
out while Bradbury brought up the rear. The poem, The Subscribers, 1722, suggests that 
Robinson was the leader. 

3 C.O.L., ii. 411 and 416. To call this a ‘new division’ is something of a euphemism. 
In the Parliamentary sense of the word, there was no division and no division lists. It is 
ironical that while no lists have, apparently, been preserved of those who voted on each 
side on 24 February, we have lists (Mist’s Weekly Journal, 4. April) of those on each side | 
on 3 March. 

4 It has been assumed that the Subscribers withdrew to the gallery, but there is one 
record (Mist’s Weekly Journal, 4. April) which says they went to the Vestry to sign the 
scroll. This seems probable: it would have been extremely difficult for the rest to continue 
with the business amidst the hubbub of a second meeting in the gallery. Moreover, when 








the Subscribers discovered that the rest had proceeded without them, messages passed 

between the two parties with complaints about what had been done during the absence , 

of the Subscribers. See Noble Stand; Vindic. of the Subscr. ministers, 9-10; Second part of a | 

Reply, 5-6. 
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done’. The fourth clause, asserting that the ‘Protestant principle that the 
Bible is the only and perfect rule of faith, obliges those who have the case 
before them, not to condemn any man upon the authority of humane deci- 
sions, or because he consents not to humane forms or phrases’, was likely to 
be the most contentious, and it was postponed so that it might be con- 
sidered by the Body in its entirety.! The Subscribers did not attend, how- 
ever, having adjourned themselves till 9 March,? and the Non-Subscribers, 
holding themselves to be the Body of Ministers duly called, concluded the 
business without them.* Signed by 73 ministers their advices were des- 
patched to Exeter on 17 March, together with a letter in which care was 
taken to say that the advice given was offered by men who themselves 
sincerely believed the doctrine of the Trinity.‘ 


IIT. The Debate in Public 

Before this last date, however, of 17 March, the first shots had been 
fired in the ensuing pamphlet and newspaper war.* Before that date, too, 
as we have seen—on 15 March—Peirce had preached his first sermon 
after ejection. 

The first pamphlet to come out, entitled The Synod, appeared on 12 
March, and is something of a mystery, for it sheds less light than it requires 
for its own elucidation.* Whoever the author was, his little squib was not of 
the sort to engender much heat.’ What was to create a much greater heat 
was a eulogy of the ‘noble stand’ made for the principle of religious liberty 
by the majority party of ministers at Salters’ Hall, which appeared in the 


1 Authentick Account, 7-8. 2 Daniel Wilcox, Noble Stand, 1719, 9. 

’ Though they did not press the matter they could properly claim to be the Body of 
London Ministers, as they pointed out in the Whitehall Evening Post, 18 April. 

‘ Though Bradbury (in his Answer to the Reproaches, 20, 22) and the Subscribers (in 
their Vindication, 17) endeavour to throw doubt on it, it was substantially true, as 
Powicke (Cong. Hist. Soc. Trans., vii. 110-24) has shewn. Isaac Watts says the same, 
writing to Cotton Mather (Massachusetts Hist. Soc., MS., 11 February 1720) ‘The 
subscribing ministers themselves do generally believe there are very few of their brethren 
at London that are chargeable with this [i.e. entering into Dr. Samuel Clarke’s scheme]; 
perhaps there may be three or four of which they have suspicion, but there were above 
eighty [including Watts himself] that refused to subscribe’. 

5 Calamy says (C.O.L., ii. 418) “They first fought with angry advertisements, and 
began to squabble in the newspapers. . . . They came next to pamphlets, which were 
poured forth from the press in abundance’. The stages were not quite so clear cut, as is 
seen when the various pamphlets are dated from contemporary advertisements. Few, if 
indeed any, studies of the controversy make use of the advertisements, in spite of Calamy’s 
hint or the fact that many of them were quoted by Daniel Wilcox in his Noble Stand, 
second part, 1'719. 

6 It does however give us the information about Robinson’s ‘unmannerly behaviour 
to a certain lay-gentleman’ [i.e. Barrington] and that Robinson objected to the presence 
of Baptists, ignoring the fact that the meeting was of the Body of the Three Denomina- 
tions (Synod, 8, 14). The ‘Thirteen’ in Exeter also endeavoured to make light of the 
deliberations on the ground that Baptists were present. 

? Bradbury (Answer to the reproaches, 5) hints that he knew who the author was, but he 
does not give his name, and there are examples where Bradbury’s guesses at authorship 
were not worth much. 
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Whitehall Evening Post of 14. March, and which, according to Daniel Wilcox, 
‘blew up the misunderstanding amongst the Dissenters into an open con- 
tention and war’.’ There can be little doubt that the publication of this 
article was the work of Shute Barrington.? What was his motive? Was it 
triumph over a progressive victory, or an attempt to make the best of a 
rather bad business, as it had turned out to be in the end, or was there 
some better reason? It is worth remembering that when the article was 
being prepared, it could hardly have been known that the ‘Thirteen’ in 
Exeter had taken the precipiate action on 10 March of turning out Peirce 
and Hallett on their own authority and without reference to the congrega- 
tions concerned. Had they consulted the congregations it might well have 
happened that the Whitehall Evening Post article would have reached Exeter 
in time to make a difference. It may have been Barrington’s only hope of 
saving the advices from being too late. 

If that was the object of the article, it failed; and, instead, it provoked 
the Subscribers to an immediate rejoinder in the form of an article in the 
Flying Post of 21 March, in which the facts were ‘very differently repre- 
sented’.* From this Barrington may for the first time have learnt, and not 
without surprise, that, at the meeting on 3 March, the Subscribers claimed 
to be the larger party.‘ At all events he added a postscript to a pamphlet 
which he was preparing, and which appeared on 26 March.’ In this post- 
script he shows himself at a loss to understand how the minority of 53 had 
suddenly jumped up to the 60 now claimed by the Subscribers. 

Barrington not only added a postscript to his pamphlet; he also took 
steps to see that George Ridpath, the editor of the Flying Post, suppressed 
the sequel, completing the story which the Subscribers had promised in 
their first article. The sequel did not appear, but only an ignominious 
apology (26 March) from the editor; while in his Noble Stand, second part, 
Daniel Wilcox tells his readers how the suppression of the sequel was 
secured and gives an entertaining account of the curtain lecture the editor 
received from Barrington. 

The next piece to appear on the Subscribers’ side was an article in 
Mist’s disreputable Weekly Journal and Saturday Post of 5 April giving lists of 


1 Noble Stand, second part, 1719, title page. 

2 This may be safely inferred from the account given in the Field cleared of the Noble 
Stand, 1720, written by a friend of Wilcox, who styles himself ‘Sincere Seeker’. There we 
are told that Barrington hesitated about what must be this publication. 

8 Adopting Calamy’s phrase in C.O.L., ii. 418. 

4 The numbers are given as 60 for the Subscribers and 50 for those who remained 
with the Moderator. There had been no voting on 3 March, and probably the Subscribers 
alone were in possession of any lists. How these lists were obtained is to be read in the 
Second part of a Reply, 36, where the Non-Subscribers say, “That sixty signed the declaration 
at that time [3 March], we take upon content from our Brethrens testimony: that they 
who stayed behind were but fifty, our Brethren will allow us to say, is a mistake. Some 
were walking about, and some out of their sight when their account of our number was 
taken from the gallery’. According to Bradbury, 123 attended this meeting. 

* An account of the late proceedings of the Dissenting ministers. . . . In a letter to the Revd. Dr. 
Gale. 
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the names of those on either side who were present at the meeting on 3 
March. This disclosure can hardly have had the deliberate approval of the 
Subscribers as a body, but it must have come from one of them." Its chief 
effect was to provoke the Non-Subscribers to publish an approved list of 
their own supporters in the Whitehall Evening Post of 18 April. The same 
article takes occasion to deal severely with the author of an anonymous 
pamphlet, which had appeared on 11 April, entitled the Noble Stand so 
styled in derision of the flattering epithet employed by Barrington in his 
Whitehall Evening Post article of 14 March.? 

Hitherto neither side had taken part officially.* In the official, as in the 
unofficial, exchanges, the Non-Subscribers were first off the mark with a 
pamphlet entitled An Authentick Account. Doubtless it was needed, if the 
widely discrepant accounts which had already appeared in the Press were 
any indication of the wild stories and misrepresentations that were being 
spread about by word of mouth. From it for the first time the public would 
learn of the later meetings of the Body of the Three Denominations held on 
10 March and 17 March. From it also they would learn in full of the ad- 
vices sent to Exeter in the name of the Three Denominations. It was 
followed speedily by the Subscribers’ True Relation, a hastily produced com- 
pilation of documents joined together with the minimum of connecting 
narrative.® For those not in the know it held two surprises. One was that 
the Subscribers also had seen fit to send to Exeter advices of their own®; the 
second, that this action was extreniely belated. Their advices are dated 7 
April, which seems an unduly long time after their split from the Non- 
Subscribers on 3 March if they really meant them to be taken seriously. 
Their advices were sent to Exeter not only too late to serve any purpose in 
settling matters there, but also long after it was known that they would be 
too late. One is naturally curious as to the reason for this odd behaviour.’ 


1 The statement and the lists were fair enough. The gross inaccuracy and carelessness 
in the spelling of names is such as to suggest that the lists were taken down in haste at 
dictation by someone wholly ignorant of Dissenting circles. The list of Non-Subscribers 
contains certain names which do not appear in the approved list they published later. It 
includes the names of two ministers recently forced to retire from the ministry because of 
heterodoxy, [Martin] Tomkins (see his Case of Mr. Martin Tomkins, 1719) and [Luke] 
Langdon. Other names of interest included are those of [Daniel] Neal and [John] 
Munckley. 

* The author was Daniel Wilcox, as a second part of the same work (2 May) acknow- 
ledges on its title page. 

3 Unless we count the article in the Whitehall Evening Post of 18 April. 

‘ Published 14 April (date, as not infrequently, differently given in different news- 
papers). 

5 Published 22 April. 

6 “A comparison of the two sets of Advices shows that the Rev. Alexander Gordon is 
mistaken in saying [Heads of English Unitarian history, p. 34] that ‘“‘the Advices from both 
parties were practically identical in terms’’—they have, in fact, very little in common’ 
F. J. Powicke, Cong. Hist. Soc. Trans., vii. 222. 

? The preface to the True Relation, 4, speaks of ‘the advices we sent to our friends in 
Exon at their desire’. This may refer to the original request for advice on 22 November 
1718, but it may equally suggest that at a much more recent date a request had been 
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The True Relation also gives a list of the Subscribers, who had now grown 
to 78. 

We need not follow the developments of the pamphlet war in much 
further detail. The publication of the True Relation followed hard upon that 
of the Authentick Account and was not a reply to it. The reply came in a 
Vindication of the Subscribing Ministers, on 2 May. To this the Non-Subscribers 
replied very fully with a Reply to the Subscribing Ministers Reasons, in their 


Vindication, on 30 May, and with The Second Part of a Reply to the Vindication, | 


on 11 July. James Peirce also intervened with Animadversions upon a pamphlet 
entitled, A True Relation, on g May, which began a new series of pamphlet 
exchanges between Peirce and one of the Subscribing ministers. 
Meanwhile the Exeter controversy had been following its own course 
quite independently. Soon after his ejection Peirce published his Case of the 
ministers ejected at Exon (Exeter edition, end of March; London edition, 7 
April).1 This was answered by An Account of the reasons why many citizens have 
withdrawn from the ministry of Mr. Joseph Hallet and Mr. Fames Peirce (Exeter 
edition, before 11 April; London edition (called the second) 18 April. 
Peirce replied with A Defence of the Case (London edition, 30 April), while a 
postscript to the Account gave rise to a separate series of exchanges between 


Peirce and Josiah Eveleigh, one of the ‘Seven’ and Peirce’s opponent | 


throughout this series. The Defence of the Case led to a Defence of the Account, 
and that in turn to a Justification of the Case... and the Defence of it, by 
Peirce, which with a contribution by Joseph Hallett ended the series. 

Early in June the four London ministers, Tong, Robinson, Jeremiah 
Smith and Reynolds published a Plain and faithful narrative of their part in 


the handling of the Exeter affair prior to the Salters’ Hall meetings. In it | 


they promised a continuation, but this never appeared; nor did they reply 
when Peirce published his Western inquisition in answer to them.? 

While the Exeter controversy continued to punctuate affairs at irreg- 
ular intervals and renewed itself with a controversy arising out of the meet- 
ings of the Exeter Assembly in May 1719, the London controversy was 
virtually over by the middle of June, so far at least as the leaders of each 


received by the Subscribers for something to counteract the unpalatable advice sent them | 


on 17 March, the only official communication they had so far received. The same 
suspicion is aroused by the letter sent with the advices (True Relation, 19). 

1 The writers in the Exeter controversy frequently published first in Exeter and later 
in London, sometimes with differences between the two printings, a practice which pro- 
vided Peirce with a cause of complaint. 

2 Published on 28 October, 1719, though the title page of all copies seen bears the 
date ‘1720’. Such misdating was not unknown: it is still not unknown, though more often 
nowadays the error is the other way. 

3 True Account, 1719. This was followed by Peirce’s Remarks, 1719 and George Jacomb’s 
Particular Account, 1'719. John Enty replied to both with A Defence of the Proceedings, 1719, 
to which Peirce replied with An Answer to Mr. Enty’s Defence, 1'719 (27 November). Peirce 
followed this with Propositions relating to the Controversy, 1720, to which Enty replied with 
Truth and Liberty consistent, 1720 (25 October), and Peirce replied to this with A Reply, 
1721, and continued with The Security of truth without the assistance of persecution or scurrility, 
1721. 
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party were concerned. We may conveniently date the end of the main 
controversy with the publication of a reprint of a sermon by Matthew 
Henry, entitled Disputes review’d with a pacificatory preface by Isaac 
Watts.! ‘I cannot but hope’, says Watts, ‘that this sermon once delivered at 
Salters Hall may help to heal the division that was made there.’ Perhaps to 
some extent it did.? 


IV. Ireland and Scotland 

No sooner had comparative tranquillity come over the London publish- 
ing scene than, as Calamy tells us, ‘the heats among the Dissenters, that 
first began in Exeter, and flew thence to London, were unhappily spread 

. to the North of Ireland’.* There the dispute ended in a complete rup- 
ture at the Duncannon Synod of 1726.4 From Ireland it spread to Scotland, 
but with differences characteristic of the more rigid organisation of Scottish 
Presbyterianism. For ‘in Scotland’ as bishop Hoadly put it, ‘let a man 
depart an inch from the confession of faith, and rule of worship, established 
by the Assembly there; and he will quickly find, that, as cold a country as 
it is, it will be too hot for him to live in’.® In 1727 a teacher of theology at 
the University of Glasgow, John Simson, was accused of heretical teaching.*® 
He had been in trouble before, in 1717, but this time, after a pro- 


1 The sermon was first published in 1710. 

2 But it had little influence on Daniel Wilcox or Thomas Bradbury, both of whom 
kept the feud going, Bradbury longer than Wilcox, until, in 1722, some of Bradbury’s 
brethren were constrained to publish An Appeal to the Dissenting ministers, occasioned by the 
behaviour of Mr. Thomas Bradbury. Smouldering resentment long continued, and from time 
to time flared up into active controversy or the publication of an isolated pamphlet. 

Alongside the ecclesiastical controversies, to which attention has been chiefly con- 
fined, there were both in Exeter and London theological controversies, which cannot be 
ignored. At Exeter the theological controversy began in the Spring or Summer of 1713 
with two pamphlets not so far traced, and continued throughout the following year and 
for some time after; while London saw a theological controversy which arose out of a 
book published by the same four London ministers as were concerned in the Plain and 
Faithful narrative and bearing the title The Doctrine of the Blessed Trinity stated and defended. 
It was not intended as part of the Salters’ Hall Controversy, but, published when it was 
(15 April), it was naturally taken as such and came in for some rough handling. (See 
C.O.L., ii. 426 ff. The Plain and faithful narrative explains that the book was in the Press 
before the heats arose.) There were other subsidiary controversies, such as that between 
John Evans and John Cumming over Scripture consequences, and another between 
Moses Lowman and William Dunlop over confessions of faith. 

3 C.O.L., ii. 429. 

4 Particulars of the long series of publications will be found in J. S. Reid, History of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland, new ed. 1867, iii. 110 ff. 

5 Sir R. Steele, Account of the state of the Roman-Catholic religion, 1715; from the dedica- 
tion (p. xii), which, though anonymous, is attributed to Hoadly. See Hoadly’s Works, i. 
534. Calamy has an amusing story, to the same purpose, from his visit to the Scottish 
Church Assembly in 1709, when an aside of his likening certain proceedings to the Popish 
Inquisition, went the round of the whole Assembly (C.O.L., ii. 512 ff.). 

6 For John Simson and some of the publications i in the controversy see H. M. B. Reid, 
Divinity professors i in the University of Glasgow, 1630-1903, 1923, 204 ff. See also R. Wodrow, 
Correspondence, iii. (1843) passim. 
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longed and exacting examination, he was suspended from teaching 
(though he was continued in the enjoyment of his stipend). If the students 
were thus spared the infection of heresy, they were spared, too, the incubus 
of instruction; and the Principal of the College, left to shoulder the burden 
without his assistant, had to explain to the students why their instruction 
had to be curtailed. He seems to have found considerable satisfaction in 
doing so, however; and it is clear that the University authorities in Scot- 
land were by no means immune from the Non-Subscribing infection and 
did not relish interference by the Kirk with their freedom of teaching. For 
this reason the victory of the orthodox over the Simson case was not with- 
out alloy and, soon after the suspension, the orthodox party learnt, to its 
disgust, that the University of Edinburgh had conferred honorary doct- 
orates on a number of eminent London Dissenting ministers, nearly all of 
whom were eminent also as Non-Subscribers. It is with a wry expression 
that Robert Wodrow reports this nicely calculated insult to the Kirk.? 


V. Conclusion 

The Salters’ Hall controversy was but one episode in a general move- 
ment of thought much wider than the confines of Dissent. It was part of an 
onslaught on persecution and excessive Church authority, of which Ben- 
jamin Hoadly’s activities and the Bangorian Controversy form another 
and more famous episode.” Both controversies are but parts of one and the 
same story; both deal with closely allied problems; the same leading ideas 
are prominent in both; and, in both, the year 1719 marks the beginnings 
of a reaction. 

The close connection needs to be emphasised and illustrated. Francis 
Hutcheson, writing of Presbyterians in Northern Ireland in 1718 says, ‘I 
find by conversations I have had with some ministers and comrades, that 
there is a perfect Hoadly mania among our younger ministers in the north’.® 
It is true that he is writing of Ireland, but the same might have been said of 
Exeter and London at the time.‘ In London the Occasional Papers, pub- 
lished from 1716 to 1719, not only welcomed Hoadly’s writings in the 
Bangorian Controversy, but they also afford one of the best sources for a 

1R. Wodrow, Correspondence, iii. 453 and 456-7: “The degrees of Doctor of Divinity 
conferred by the College at Edinburgh . . . to the English ministers, all upon one side, as 
is said, and scarce a Subscriber among them is not very pleasing to many’. Cf. C.O.L., 
ii. 512 ff. 

”, There has been a tendency for Anglican historians to deal (reluctantly) with the 
Bangorian, while Dissenters have been left to deal with the Salters’ Hall controversy. 
When Dissenters have dealt with Hoadly, they have tended to think of him chiefly as the 
upholder of civil liberties (for Dissenters), e.g. Bogue and Bennett (op. cit., iii. 135-6, cf. 
242-3) who are fulsome in their praise of Hoadly’s principles; the same principles when 
held by the Non-Subscribers do not please them. To be charitable we ought to assume 
that Mr. Bogue wrote of one and Mr. Bennett of the other. 

*R. Wodrow, Correspondence, ii. 389. (Cf. J. S. Reid, Hist. of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland, 1867, iii. 115). 

4 John Fox’s Memoirs and letters to him from Thomas Secker (M.R.., xvi) substantiate 
this for Exeter and London. 
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NON-SUBSCRIPTION AMONGST DISSENTERS 


study of ‘Hoadly mania’ if that be the right description.! The direct connec- 
tion between the Bangorian and the Salters’ Hall controversies can be 
pressed even further. It would be tempting and by no means improper to 
date the beginning of the pamphlet war in London with a pamphlet which 
appeared on the eve of the Salters’ Hall meetings, entitled The Conduct of 
the Dissenters considered. In a letter to the Bishop of Bangor (February 1719). It 
contrasts the enlightened views of Hoadly with those of the Dissenters, who 
‘are freely charged with narrowness of principle, and an uncharitable 
spirit’.?, This example of ‘Hoadly mania’ provided Barrington with his cue, 
in the article he published in the Whitehall Evening Post of 14. March and in 
his Account of the Proceedings, where he seizes the opportunity to rebut the 
attack by referring to the vote on 24 February. He, too, has nothing but 
welcome for ‘the generous sentiments of the Bishop of Bangor, and his 
noble defences, and explanations of the doctrine of liberty, both civil and 
religious’.* A tradition has it (and it would be only fitting that it should be 
true) that Hoadly ‘who had been baited several years himself, by several of 
his own clergy, for printing and preaching against persecution in matters of 
religion, was pleased to say on this occasion [i.e. the Salters’ Hall debates] 
that it was the first convocation or assembly of divines, since the time of the 
apostles, that had carried a question for liberty’.* 

The present study originated from an attempt to reduce the chaotic 
profusion of prints in the Salters’ Hall controversy to some sort of coherent 
order by arranging them according to the dates on which their publication 
was announced in the contemporary newspapers.® But the most valuable 
outcome of the investigation was not the somewhat limited success with 
which this was done but that in the process attention was constantly being 
drawn to collateral controversies proceeding at the same time, with the 
result that the Salters’ Hall controversy began to take its place in its proper 
setting of contemporary discussion. Thus January and February 1719 saw 
some major contributions to the Bangorian Controversy® and the begin- 


1 These papers were the work of a club of London ministers, mostly Presbyterian 
(M.R., viii (1813), 443). They were not written ostensibly from a Dissenting point of 
view, and sometimes the fact is concealed. 

2 C.O.L., ii. 408-9. If Calamy’s suspicions are correct, the author was Sir Michael 
Fuster, a friend of Thomas Morgan, the Christian Deist, who also wrote in the Salters’ 
Hall controversy. Three are accused of ‘an uncharitable spirit’, Bradbury, Robert Bragg 
—and.Calamy! Calamy had the unusual grace to admit that he had given grounds for 
offence. (See his Thirteen Sermons, 1722, 431 and 447.) 

3 Account of the proceedings, 1719, 29. Cf. 32. 

4M.R., xiv. 17, a mid-eighteenth century account of the Salters’ Hall controversy, 
more valuable for illustrating how the flavour of the dispute was remembered when the 
rest was forgotten than for any accuracy of detail. 

5 I am indebted to the Bodleian Library for the courtesy of permission to have a 
microfilm of the Flying Post, from the Nichols Collection for the months of March, April 
and May 1719, and to the British Museum for access to the files of Newspapers in the 
Burney Collection. 

° E.g., Hoadly’s Common Rights, on 5 January, which was long a text-book among 
Dissenters for its teaching on civil liberty; William Law’s “Third Letter’, A reply to the 
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nings of a controversy on the use of ‘Arian doxologies’ which had provided 
one of the counts in the complaints against James Peirce.’ Every now and 
again, too, one met with a pamphlet which, at first sight, might as readily 
have been assigned to the Dissenting as to the Anglican controversy. Thus 
there was published on 26 January a pamphlet with the title An Essay on 
imposing and subscribing articles of religion: if one did not know that the anony- 
mous author was Thomas Herne one might be forgiven for thinking that 
this was a forerunner of the Salters’ Hall series.? It was writings such as 
this and others by Arthur Ashley Sykes, with their arguments in favour of 
sitting lightly to the Anglican articles that Bradbury had in mind when he 
wrote that ‘it was commonly insinuated that many whom the law obliges 
to subscribe this doctrine [sc. of Trinity] did not believe it’. He hoped that 
the Dissenters would ‘roll away such a reproach’ from themselves and ex- 
claimed ‘Tho’ Israel play’d the Harlot, let not Judah offend’.* The Bango- 
rians were very much in his mind. 

The study of the Salters’ Hall controversy needs to be broadened not 
only by reference to parallel controversies elsewhere but also by reference 
to its origins. Its connection with the Exeter conflict has always been obvi- 
ous. Similarly, few have missed the significant influence of Dr. Samuel 
Clarke’s book, The Scripture-doctrine of the Trinity, which was first published 
in 1712 and was being hotly debated in 1719.‘ But if it narrows the issue 
excessively to treat Salters’ Hall as an episode in Dissenting history, it 
narrows it equally to treat it merely as an episode in the Clarkeian contro- 
versy over the Trinity. That may have set the stage; it by no means deter- 
mined the play. Calamy told George Chalmers bluntly that the doctrine 
of the Trinity ‘was not the point in question’ at Salters’ Hall, while Isaac 
Watts wrote to Cotton Matther ‘I confess, if the matter of debate at 
London were the glorious doctrine of the Trinity . . . there would be more 
just occasion for some fervour of spirit. . . . But while the subject of the con- 
test in this city is reduced to this one point, viz. which is the best way to 
preserve truth and peace, whether by subscribing the words of Scripture or 
humane forms, I think a happy medium might be found out to secure 
liberty and the gospel together’.® On the other hand, Robert Wodrow the 
Bishop of Bangor’s Answer, on 12 February. We may add also a little squib by Daniel 
Defoe (on 10 January) to show that Hoadly with his criticism of Church authority ought 
to be not a bishop but a Quaker. 

1 W.I., 151 ff. Cf. Account of the reasons, 1719, 9. The controversy mentioned arose out 
of a Letter of the bishop of London to his clergy deprecating the new doxologies. Whiston 
and A. A. Sykes had great fun showing that the ‘new’ doxologies were as old as the apostles. 

2 Thomas Herne also published three pamphlets, the title of each beginning An 
Account of all the considerable books and pamphlets. . . .Two are bibliographies of the Bangorian 
Controversy, while the third is a bibliography of the Clarkeian controversy and of the 
controversy among the Dissenters. 

3 Answer to the reproaches, 1719, 6. 

4 “Many of those who read it said: Well, it may be Scripture, or it may not; it certainly 
is not the doctrine of the Trinity’ (A.G., 127). 


5 C.O.L., ii. 414: Letter of Watts to Cotton Mather, 11 February 1720 (Massachusetts 
Hist. Soc. Collection). 
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NON-SUBSCRIPTION AMONGST DISSENTERS 


indefatigable Scottish letter writer, son of a Glasgow professor, writing to 
William Livingstone in Ireland, said, ‘I may be mistaken, but could never 
yet comprehend any plausible reason for non-subscribing, but some real 
dislike at the doctrine declared in the confession or articles to be sub- 
scribed’.! There may have been some truth in this so far as Ireland or Scot- 
land or Exeter is concerned. It is the outstanding feature of the London 
controversy however, and one which gives it its chief interest, that it was 
not true of the London Non-Subscribing ministers.* 

There was no innovation so far as the doctrine of the Trinity was con- 
cerned: there was innovation nevertheless, as the Subscribers were quick to 
see, and as Bradbury was quick to say in the following extract.* 


‘I perceive both from this advertisement [in the Whitehall Evening Post of 14 
March] and the Preamble to the paper of Advices, the keeping to Scrip- 
ture-words must be call’d a Protestant-Principle. . . . "Tis strange that none 
of the Protestants should ever understand their own principles till now. 
°Tis well enough known how fast a desertion from the Church of Rome 
drew the nations into it; England, Scotland, France, Ireland, Poland, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and several more. These all agreed upon 
confessions of faith, that were drawn up by the divines of those different 
countries. .. . And there was not one of em but what had the article of the 
Trinity, deliver’d in the words they thought the most convenient. So that 
*tis very unaccountable, tho’ they were all Protestants, none of ’em should 
understand their common principle.’ 


He need have gone no further back than the abortive Heads of Agreement 
between Presbyterians and Independents of 1691. There under the heading 
‘Of a Confession of Faith’ the parties to the agreement ‘esteem it sufficient, 
that a Church acknowledge the Scriptures to be the Word of God, the per- 
fect and only rule of faith and practice; and own [one or other of several 
accepted confessions of faith] to be agreeable to the said rule’.* It must be 
supposed that no one at the time felt any great incongruity in coupling an 
only rule with sundry additional ones. But in 1719 the incongruity was 
widely felt and we find the Non-Subscribers loudly protesting against the 
impropriety of such additions. At the same time, although dropping the 
confessions was an innovation, it was not quite such a novelty as Bradbury 
seems to suggest. Thus in the first essay of the 1717 Occasional Papers, ‘Of 
Orthodoxy’ the writer says, ‘I have often thought it looks a little oddly... 
to assert the Scripture as the only rule, and that men must judge for them- 
selves, and then, at the same time to claim authority to the Church in 
matters of faith’. On the next page the same writer opens an attack on a 
recent pamphlet bearing the title The Duty of holding fast the form of sound 

1 Correspondence, ili. 59. 

2 It is notable that men, like Martin Tomkins, who were not orthodox were not 
included in the Non-Subscribers’ list of signatories. 

’ Bradbury’s Answer to the reproaches, 18-19. 

4 Heads of Agreement, Clause viii, in A. Gordon, Cheshire Classis minutes, 116. 

5 Occasional Papers, ii, no. 1, p. 15. 
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words, 1717, which defends (or rather, upholds dogmatically) the very in- 
congruity complained of. Though anonymous, it is known to have been 
written by Daniel Wilcox, who was later to be such a thorn in the side of 
the Non-Subscribers with his Woble Stand. The argument between him and 
the writer of the Oceasional Paper would be significant enough in itself: it is 
all the more significant in that behind it lay a decision of the whole body of 
London Presbyterian ministers condemning Wilcox, in which ‘the making 
subscription to human words necessary to usefulness and reputation was 
publickly discountenanced’ by the denomination as ‘an unwarrantable im- 
position’.? The occasion for this decision was a dispute between Wilcox 
and his assistant, Henry Read, in which it is evident that Wilcox had tried 
to exact subscription to the Westminster Confession from his assistant. In 
spite of everything, we are told, Wilcox ‘despised the judgment and advice 
of his denomination’, and Read was dismissed.* London Presbyterians had 
moved a long way since the Heads of Agreement. 

We do not know how far the decision against Wilcox in 1716 was un- 
animous, but it must have been carried by an overwhelming majority. The 
proportion of Presbyterians who were against subscription in 1719 was still 
large (49 to 27)‘ but by this time an influential section of London ministers 
had been detached and was in active opposition. Two causes may be as- 
signed for this change of outlook between 1716 and 1719. In 1717 the 
beginnings of the Bangorian Controversy may have concentrated the atten- 
tion of Dissenters upon changes in their midst by which they were being 
affected and which hitherto had gone unnoticed or had been looked on as 
of little consequence. It may also have been that not until 1717 were the 
first generations of students affected by new ideas coming out into the 
ministry and making themselves felt. Although Samuel Clarke’s Scripture- 
doctrine of the Trinity had appeared in 1712 and had from the outset exerted 
a considerable influence (not least amongst inquisitive students at Dissent- 
ing Academies),° it would seem that the growth of ‘Arianism’ (the term 
most frequently applied to Samuel Clarke’s ‘New Scheme’) did not begin 
to arouse alarm amongst conservative-minded Dissenters until 1717 and 


1 If the Bible is to be counted a ‘test sufficient’ says this pamphlet, ‘none among the 
various sects that call themselves Christian, could be called or counted erronius. .. . And 
so a man may be Protestant or Papist, Calvinist or Arminian, and no discovery made of 
him’. (There is no mention of Arianism.) Again he says, “The calling any to the Assembly’s 
Confession of Faith, we by no means take to be a calling them from the Scripture, but a 
putting them to the tryal in what sense they understand Scripture’: op. cit., 9-10. 

2 Second part of a Reply, 1719, 64. 

3 See the Non-Subscribers’ article in Whitehall Evening Post of 18 April 1719. That 
this ‘judgment and advice’ was given in 1716 is clear from the account in Thomas 
Secker’s letter to John Fox, dated 28 July 1716 (M.R., xvi. 570). Wilcox’s own account 
in the Noble Stand, second part, 1719, 34, does not differ in material points from the other 
accounts. On being dismissed Read became assistant to John Mottershed at Queen Street. 

4 These figures are based upon F. J. Powicke’s analysis of the lists of signatories in the 
Authentick Account and True Relation (Cong. Hist. Soc. Trans., vii. 110 ff.). The figures are 
approximate because of some doubtful identifications. 

5 And at Glasgow, where Simson was the Divinity Professor. 
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NON-SUBSCRIPTION AMONGST DISSENTERS 


after.! In these circumstances it was not surprising that the Subscribers 
came to think that dropping the Confessions was a dangerous innovation 
and one whose only object must be the easy admission of those who had 
adopted Clarke’s heresies. It seemed to them a policy ‘wholly contrived for 
peace, and nothing done for truth’.? 

Innovation was not, however, confined to dropping the Confessions. 
Though the Subscribers could not justly charge their opponents with deny- 
ing the doctrine of the Trinity, they could say of them what Thomas 
Reynolds said of his assistant, James Read, ‘I observed that tho’ he con- 
fessed the truth of the doctrine he quitted the importance of it’.* If, like 
Baxter, the Non-Subscribers were unwilling to make doubt or denial of a 
doctrine a sufficient ground for excommunication, they could well be said 
to have ‘quitted the importance of it’. Even this charge the Non-Subscribers 
parried, however, by asserting that they considered theirs ‘the more effec- 
tual course to prevent the growth of errors concerning the doctrine of the 
Trinity’.* This the Subscribers call ‘very extraordinary’ and pointedly add, 
‘it will be difficult to persuade any of the same faith with us, of the justice of 
this apprehension’ .® 

Perhaps, behind this astonished inability to comprehend, lay the second 
and greater innovation, all the greater because largely unavowed, that 
truth could be made secure on a basis of liberty without any of that con- 
straint that the Non-Subscribers decried as ‘imposition’. A poem of 1722 
represents the Non-Subscribers as holding that 


All who with judgment view’d the case, 
Said Liberty was good, 

And wisely saw no truth could fail 
Which on that bottom stood.*® 


The Non-Subscribers had not indeed accepted Clarke’s conclusions; they 
may, however, have accepted his methods or those of John Locke, both 
somewhat novel,’ for eliciting from Scripture its own true meaning, with- 
out the need of anything that might look like imposition. Confidence in 
these methods to secure adherence to truth without constraint would eman- 


1Cf. A.G., 126-7. ® Letter to the Reverend Mr. Tong, 1719, 86. 

*'T. Reynolds, Answer to the Revd. Mr. Simon Browne’s Letter, 1723, 14. It is odd that 
both the Read brothers, James and Henry, should have been victims of the same treat- 
ment, one from Daniel Wilcox, the other from Thomas Reynolds. Calamy’s comments, 
silent and written, are instructive. Henry Read was, within a few months after being dis- 
missed by Wilcox, ordained by Edmund Calamy: the similar treatment received by 
James Read from Thomas Reynolds, Calamy speaks of (C.O.L., ii. 511) as ‘a piece of 
management I could no way approve of, though I heard what could be offered on both 
sides distinctly’. 

* Authentick Account, 1719, 30. 5 Vindication of the Subscribing Ministers, 1719, 47. 

8 The Subscribers, 1722. 

7 Novelty here is relative. Cf. Milton’s method in his De Dotrina, not published, how- 
ever, until 1825. See G. N. Conklin, Biblical Criticism and Heresy in Milton, New York 
1949, especially quotations from Chillingworth (p. 25) and references to the Racovian 
Catechism (p. 38). 
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cipate their minds from those fears of heresy which enthralled the minds of 
their opponents; unless, of course, as some in the Bangorian Controversy 
were naughty enough to suggest, Scripture itself was the arch-heretic.? 

Clarke’s method was to range all passages on a given subject in a list 
and then, making the common assumption that the Bible, being the handi- 
work of the Holy Ghost, must be self-consistent, patiently to compare one 
passage with another until one coherent scheme emerged. One might find 
such a plodding, long-winded method tiresome, but one could hardly ques- 
tion its validity. 

Locke’s method had the same objective. His chief exposition of it is to 
be found in the £ssay printed as an introduction to the 1707 [collected] 
edition of his Paraphrases and notes on the Epistles of St. Paul. He dwells upon 
the difficulty of understanding St. Paul and the uselessness of appealing to 
commentators, who contradict each other. The reason for the difficulty of 
understanding he finds partly in the language obstacle; partly in the prac- 
tice of reading the Epistles, ‘crumbled’ into verses (as in the A.V.) or in 
daily chapters instead of in the natural way of reading a letter, right 
through at once; and partly in the proclivity of partisans ‘to snatch out a 
few words, as if they were separate from the rest, to serve a purpose, to 
which they do not at all belong, and with which they have nothing to do’.? 
His recommendation is to read an Epistle ‘all through at one sitting, and to 
observe as well as I could the drift and design of his writing it. If the first 
reading gave me some light, the second gave me more’.* This procedure 
repeated (with some further common-sense recommendations) constitutes 
the method. There is a home-thrust in his describing this as a method ‘for 
the understanding of St. Paul’s Epistles, by consulting St. Paul himself.‘ 
Locke’s method, too, was one whose validity could not well be questioned. 

Using this method Locke completed paraphrases of Galatians, Romans, 
Corinthians and Ephesians before he died. It was left to others to continue the 
elucidation of other Pauline Epistles by the same method. The first to do it 
was none other than James Peirce, the storm-centre of the Exeter troubles 
and befriender of young Hubert Stogdon.® The method was undoubtedly 
known amongst other impressionable Dissenting ministers, and the use of 
it, or of Clarke’s method, would justify, or at least make intelligible, the 
claim of the Non-Subscribers that ‘Liberty was good’ and that ‘no truth 
could fail which on that bottom stood’, and that therefore they had taken 
‘the more effectual course to prevent the growth of errors’. Nevertheless, 
this reliance on natural reason was something of an innovation, and one for 
which, when the testing-time came, as it did come at Salters’ Hall in 1719, 
only a section of Dissenting ministers, though a large section, was suffi- 
ciently prepared. 


1 E.g., An Apology for the danger of the Church, 1719, 7. ‘I am sorry with all my heart, for 
the great misunderstanding and difference which there are between Jesus Christ and his 
Ambassadors [sc. the ‘Orthodox’ clergy] almost in every point of belief and practice.’ 

2 Op. cit., viii. 3 Op. cit., xv. 4 Op. cit., title page. 

5 See a letter of John Walrond to Samuel Mather, printed in the Christian Examiner, 
v (1828), 5. 
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The Influence of Thomas Haweis 
on John Newton 


by A. SKEVINGTON WOOD 





ne chapter of John Newton’s life has been consistently overlooked 

by his biographers. It concerns his friendship with Thomas 

Haweis, the Evangelical whose importance students of eighteenth 
century English Church History are now beginning to realise. The influ- 
ence of Whitefield, of Wesley, of Grimshaw upon Newton in his early and 
formative years has been amply recognised. The name of Haweis scarcely 
appears at all. Neither Richard Cecil, who continued Newton’s own Auth- 
entic Narrative and also provided the prefatory memoir to his collected 
works,! nor Josiah Bull, who in 1868 compiled what has remained the 
standard biography for more than three-quarters of a century, pay any 
real attention to Haweis.? Nor does Bernard Martin’s recent full-length 
portrait repair the omission.* There are, it is true, several references to 
Haweis (though the index does not even succeed in spelling his name cor- 
rectly), but no indications that the author is aware of the important rdéle 
he played. 

The reason for these silences is, perhaps, not far to seek. Cecil does not 
appear to have had access to Newton’s diary, covering a period of fifty- 
seven years, or to his carefully preserved correspondence and notebooks. 
Bull and Martin both took advantage of this extensive collection of manu- 
script material, but evidently it contained little or no hint of Haweis’s influ- 
ence. The relevant documents are found amongst Haweis’s own papers, in 
the shape of a series of letters from Newton, dated from 7 January 1763 to 
26 February 1764.4 The replies from Haweis have apparently been lost, 
and the biographers of Newton were thus deprived of a vital clue. 

Since the impact of Haweis upon Newton was considerable, especially 
in the matter of his ordination, an account of their relationship may be of 
some value. 


1 An Authentic Narrative of the Life of John Newton, written by himself; with a continuation by 
the Rev. Richard Cecil, Edinburgh 1801. 

2 Josiah Bull, John Newton of Olney and St. Mary Woolnoth. An Autobiography and Narra- 
tive, compiled chiefly from his Diary and other unpublished documents, London 1868. 

3 Bernard Martin, John Newton. A Biography, London 1950. 

4 This correspondence is in the custody of Messrs. Maggs Bros., Ltd., London, by 
whose permission quotations are made. 
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They evidently met first in the city of Oxford, where Haweis was curate 
to Joseph Jane! at St. Mary Magdalene. Thomas Haweis was one of 
Samuel Walker’s protégés. Born in Redruth in 1734, he had entered upon 
his training for the medical profession when he was converted under 
Walker’s ministry. Despite opposition from his family, Haweis determined 
to enter the Church and, under the guidance of Walker and George Conon, 
his old schoolmaster, he began to prepare himself for orders. He matri- 
culated from Christ Church, Oxford, on 1 December 1755,” and continued 
to enjoy the friendship of Joseph Jane, whose liberality had made it pos- 
sible for him to go up to the university when his own family refused financial 
aid. At Oxford, Haweis maintained a staunch Evangelical witness, and 
gathered round him a group of like-minded fellow students who formed 
what Luke Tyerman does not hesitate to term a second Holy Club, similar 
to that founded by the Wesleys in 1729. In 1757 Jane advised him to seek 
deacon’s orders earlier than was usual, because he was above the normal 
age, and generously offered to give him a title for his own church, together 
with the whole emolument. After meeting with unscrupulous opposition 
from the notorious bishop Lavington, he was eventually ordained deacon 
at Cuddesdon, on 9 October 1757,‘ and shortly afterwards embarked upon 
his duties at St. Mary Magdalene. His evangelical preaching brought him 
into disfavour with the University authorities, but he courageously re- 
mained at his post. On 19 February 1758,° he was received into priest’s 
orders and about the same period removed from Christ Church to Mag- 
dalen Hall. He was finally driven from his church in 1762 ‘without a 
charge authenticated, an inquiry instituted or a crime insinuated’.* He 
sought refuge in London, and assisted Martin Madan at the Lock Chapel 
before being presented to the living of All Saints, Aldwincle, Northampton- 
shire, with which his name was associated for over forty years. Haweis 
became one of the leaders of Evangelicalism and a co-founder of the 
London Missionary Society. 

Such was the man who was destined to exercise a considerable influ- 
ence over John Newton at a critical juncture in his life. No record survives 
of the exact date and circumstances of their meeting in Oxford. Newton 
clearly regarded it, however, as a turning-point in his spiritual pilgrimage. 
He referred to it repeatedly in his letters to Haweis, and obviously con- 


1 Joseph Jane (1716-95) was instituted vicar on 17 December 1748 after serving 
curacies at Cowley and St. Thomas, Oxford. Under his ministry St. Mary Magdalene 
became known as an Evangelical centre (Diocese of Oxford Ordinations, Institutions, Licenses, 
Resignations, etc., 1733-1802, Bodleian MS. Oxford Diocesan Papers, Book 21, folio. 46°). 

2 Joseph Foster (ed.), Alumni Oxonienses, ii. 627. 

3 Luke Tyerman, The Life and Times of John Wesley, Founder of the Methodists, London 
1880, ii. 375. 

4 Diocese of Oxford, Ordinations etc., Book 21, folio. 47, correcting J. A. Venn (ed.), 
Alumni Cantabrigienses, Part ii, 1752-1900, Cambridge 1947, iii. 290, which gives 1755. 

5 Oxford Clergy Index. 

6 MS. Autobiography of Thomas Haweis, 67. ‘Quoted by permission of the Trustees 
of the Mitchell Library, Sydney, New South Wales. 
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sidered it a privilege to correspond with him. ‘I am desirous to keep the 
balance on my own side’, he confessed, ‘that I may always indulge the 
expectation of hearing from you.”! The depth and intimacy of this friend- 
ship first forged in Oxford is indicated in several other passages. Newton 
wrote thus from Liverpool, in his spiritual loneliness: 


‘I have no alter idem, no person on whose tenderness, experience and 
judgment I can so fully rely, as to open my whole heart and communicate 
all my doubts, exercises and difficulties with an unreserved confidence, and 
from whose superior discernment I might expect direction and comfort. 
Such a friend I should expect to find in you, if we were situated nearer, 
and as such I shall treat you, and endeavour to make the most of the little 
time we can have together.’? 


And again: 


‘I cannot avoid saying how much you are in my thoughts, how wel- 
come your letters will always be, and how greatly I am interested in your 
health, your comforts, your success and your advice. After what has passed, 
you will not wonder if the spark you first kindled in my heart at Oxford 
has been blown into a flame.”* 

When his beloved Mary was ill, Newton opened his innermost heart to 
Haweis in confiding his fears for his wife’s health. 

‘I could not write this to every one, not even to every one I call my 
friend; but I feel an unusual freedom when I write to you, that prompts me 
to unburden myself without reserve.”4 
Enough has been quoted to show that this was no ordinary friendship, but 
a mingling of kindred spirits in Christ. Their relationship could hardly 
have been closer. 

During the period covered by the correspondence Newton was sorely in 
need of spiritual guidance. He felt a clear call to the ministry of the 
Church, but had met with a series of rebuffs. He now began to doubt the 
reality of his vocation. He wondered whether he was intended for this holy 
office. It was four years since he had first set down his thoughts about be- 
coming a clergyman. The notebook has been preserved, with its title: 
Miscellaneous Thoughts and Enquiries on an Important Subject: commenced Friday 
23rd. Fune 1758. He sought the advice of several friends in the ministry, but 
only one—Samuel Brewer—gave him any encouragement.® But the in- 
ward conviction was too strong to be denied and he determined to offer 
himself for the work. His inclination was towards Dissent, for he did not 
feel able to subscribe to the Articles of the Established Church. His over- 
tures to the Dissenters broke down, however, and the delay brought him to 
see that he could conform with a good conscience. On one of his visits to 

1 MS. Letter, 7 February 1763. * MS. Letter, 26 September 1763. 

3 MS. Letter, 18 July 1763. ‘ MS. Letter, 14 August 1763. 

5 Martin, op. cit., 180. Samuel Brewer (1723-96), ordained as an Independent 
minister in 1746, had charge of the congregation at. Stepney to which Newton’s friend 
Alexander Clunie belonged (D. E. Jenkins, The Life of Thomas Charles of Bala, Denbigh 
1908, i. 59n.; Evangelical Magazine, iv. (1796), 299; Vv. (1797), 5-18). 
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Yorkshire, he so impressed Henry Crook,! the incumbent at Hunslet, that 
the suggestion was made that Newton should relinquish his post as a tide 
surveyor at Liverpool and apply for ordination with a view to becoming 
Crook’s curate. After his return he received a pressing letter from Crook 
informing him that the title to the curacy was ready and urging him to 
seek ordination without delay. Newton therefore set about obtaining the 
necessary testimonials to support his application. The first three clergy- 
men whom he approached refused to oblige him, being afraid of owning a 
suspected Methodist. Eventually, however, he secured the testimonials 
from others and, having received his title, proceeded via Leeds to London. 
Here he hoped that the bishop of Chester would ordain him.* He wrote to 
his wife on 22 December 1758: 


‘Well! it is over for the present, and I have only cheated you out of a 
journey to London. Last night I waited on the Bishop of Chester; he re- 
ceived me with great civility, but he said, as the title was out of his diocese, 
he could do me no effectual service, and that the notice was much too 
short. However, he countersigned my testimonials, and directed me to Dr. 
N. , the Archbishop’s chaplain. On him I waited this morning. He 
referred me to the secretary, and from him I received the softest refusal 
imaginable. He had represented my affair to the Archbishop; but His 
Grace was inflexible in supporting the rules and canons of the Church. I 
am quite satisfied and easy. The Lord will make all these things subservient 
to our good.’* 


A few days later he added: 


‘Though the Lord permits difficulties and hindrances to arise for the 
trial of our faith and patience, I cannot believe that He either disapproves, 
or will finally disappoint my desire to serve Him.’4 

On his homeward journey Newton halted at Welwyn to consult the 
poet, Edward Young.® He advised Newton to make a further attempt to 
secure ordination, this time through the archbishop of York. In February 
1759 Newton submitted the requisite documents to His Grace and once 
again formally sought orders. He met with a flat refusal. He wrote in his 
diary: 

‘His Grace thought it best for me to remain in my present situation. O 
Lord, Thou art my hope, and the object of my views and vows. Do Thou 

1 Henry Crook (17?-1770) was perpetual curate of Hunslet from 1749 and vicar of 
Kippax from 1758. He was a known Evangelical (B. Harbury, The Christian Merchant, 
London 1853, 395; Proceedings of the Wesley Historical Society, ii. 115-18; xxi. 205). 

2 Edmund Keene was bishop of Chester from 1752 to 1771, when he was translated 
to Ely (John le Neve, Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae, ed. T. Duffus Hardy, Oxford 1854, iii. 
261-2). 

aa, op. cit., 99. The archbishop of Canterbury was Thomas Secker, formerly 
bishop of Oxford, elected on 7 April 1758 after the death of Matthew Hutton (le Neve. 
op. cit., i. 30). 

‘Bull, op. cit., 99. 

5 Edward Young (1683-1765) was pinnleid to the rectory of Welwyn in 1730 
(Dictionary of National Biography, \xiii. 370). 
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order all my concerns according to Thy wisdom and goodness. When Thou 
wilt, where, and how Thou wilt. Only comfort me with Thy presence, and 
enable me to wait on Thee alone. . 

‘The refusal of my ordination makes much noise. I have not yet deter- 
mined how to proceed. It seems incumbent on me to require a further ex- 
planation; but I am afraid of espousing my own cause, lest pride and self-will 
take advantage. Perhaps it may not be the will of the Lord that I should 
appear on that side, but I think to pursue my application during this year.’? 


Newton records that no reason was assigned for the archbishop’s refusal. 
What he did not know was that His Grace had a personal prejudice against 
Crook, probably because of his Evangelical views, and wished to dis- 
courage him by rejecting his nominee.? In April 1759 another and appar- 
ently abortive attempt was made to persuade the bishop of Chester to 
ordain Newton.* Finally, he appealed to the archbishop of Canterbury.‘ 
When this last and despairing application met with the same fate as its 
predecessors, Newton accepted it as a final indication that it was not God’s 
will that he should ‘appear on that side’. He wrote to Dr. David Jennings, 
the minister of his boyhood days: 


‘It is likely you have heard of the event of my application for orders. I 
pursued it as far, and raised as much interest as I could, from York to 
Chester, from Chester to Canterbury, but it has pleased the Lord to over- 
rule my design, and I have given it up.” 


At this point, then, Newton turned his mind once more towards Dissent. 
He had several tempting offers. At the close of 1759 he had received an 
invitation to become the pastor of Cow Lane Independent Church in 
Warwick.’ He filled a vacancy there for three months and toyed with the 
idea of settling permanently. In 1760 John Wesley invited him to join the 
ranks of the Methodist itinerants. He replied: 


‘Though I love the Methodists, and vindicate them from unjust asper- 
sions upon all occasions, and suffer the reproach of the world for being one 
myself, yet it seems not practicable for me to join them farther than I do’. 8 


Then in August 1762 he wrote to Caleb Warhurst, an Independent 
minister in Manchester: 


‘I should be glad of an opportunity to see Mr. Scott (of Heckmond- 
wike), either at Tockholes, or in his own house, to let him know that I am 
disposed to accept a call within his connection, if any favourable oppor- 
tunity should offer, and he thinks proper to encourage me. I begin to be 


1 Bull, op. cit., 100-1. John Gilbert was archbishop of York from 1757 to 1761 (le 
Neve, op. cit., iii. 118-19). 

2 Martin, op. cit., 189. 3 Bull, op. cit., 101, 103. 4 Ibid., 103. 5 Tbid. 

* Martin, op. cit., 195, from MS. letter of John Newton to David Jennings, 26 
January 1760, in Dr. Williams’s Library, London. 

7 Bull, op. cit., 104; John Sibree and M. Caston, Independency in Warwickshire, 
Coventry 1855, 132. 

8 Arminian Magazine iv. (1780), 441. 
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weary of standing all the day idle; and there seems not the least prob- 
ability of beginning anything at Liverpool. . . . If I should not have an 
opportunity to meet Mr. Scott, will you tell him, so far as I know my own 
heart, I have quite done with the Established Church, so called—not out 
of anger or despair, but from a conviction that the Lord has been wise and 
good in disappointing my views in that quarter; and I believe that if the 
admission I once so earnestly sought was now freely offered, I could hardly, 
if at all, accept it.”? 

There was no immediate response to this letter, and when the year 1763 
dawned Newton was still in a state of acute uncertainty. It was at this 
critical juncture in his affairs that his correspondence with Thomas Haweis 
began. Henceforward the influence of Haweis was to prove decisive in 
guiding Newton’s course. It is no exaggeration to say that Haweis saved 
Newton for the Church of England at a time when he had almost thrown 
in his lot with the Dissenters. 

It was whilst Newton was hovering in perilous uncertainty that Haweis 
enquired whether he was still willing to enter the Church of England 
should the occasion offer. Despite what he had told Warhurst, Newton’s 
mind was evidently not wholly closed to this possibility. ‘I have informed 
him (i.e. Haweis) under what restrictions I still retain my desire of epis- 
copal ordination’,? he wrote in his diary for 7 January 1763, and in the 
letter to which the entry has reference he declared that his inclination 
towards the ministry was as earnest as ever, but his former disappoint- 
ments led him to await with resignation an opening which would seem 
plainly to be of the Lord. He did not feel bound to any particular denom- 
ination. If God did choose to call him, ‘grace, free grace must be the sub- 
ject of my discourse’.* The fact of the matter is that Newton was a lati- 
tudinarian as far as ecclesiastical polity was concerned. As Sir James 
Stephen observed, if Hooker was amongst ‘the best writers in Divinity’ 
studied by Newton at Liverpool (and we know that he was), the great 
Elizabethan Churchman found a refractory pupil in this sailor home from 
the sea.* Newton was utterly indifferent to forms of Church government. 
His one aim was to find 


‘a public opportunity to testify the riches of Divine grace. I thought I was, 
above most living, a fit person to proclaim that faithful saying, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save the chief of sinners.’* 


1 Bull, op. cit., 113, 114. Caleb Warhurst (1723-65), of Stockport, Independent 
minister, ordained in 1756, was pastor of Cannon Street Church, Manchester (B. 
Nightingale, Lancashire Nonconformity, Manchester 1890, v. 108-16). 

James Scott (1710-83), of Berwick-on-Tweed, Independent minister, ordained 1741, 
served first at Tockholes and then at Heckmondwike as pastor and tutor at the dissenting 
college there (Nightingale, op. cit., i. 294-5). 

2 Bull, op. cit., 116. 3 MS. Letter, 7 January 1763. 

‘ Sir James Stephen, Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography, London 1883, 436. Cf. Diary, 8 
November 1757: ‘Began to read Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, where I hope I may find 
my scruples more fully resolved’ (Bull, op. cit., 99). 

5 The Works of the Rev. John Newton, Edinburgh 1834, 32. 
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It was this somewhat captious spirit that Haweis strove to guide into the 
Established fold. 
On 10 March Newton reported: 


‘A letter from Mr. Haweis making a distinct proposal of my taking 
orders in the Church. He hints there is no great temptation to accept such 
a call from motives of filthy lucre, which indeed I am glad of; but perhaps 
some thought of this kind might assist me in getting over two or three 
scruples which I yet retain. They are comparatively small, and I hope they 
are but scruples. I do approve of parish order where practicable. I approve 
of the Liturgy, as to the sum and substance. The only difficulty is to sub- 
scribe, ex animo, that there is not a line contrary to the Word of God. I 
think, indeed, that there are not many; but I observe a few expressions in 
the Burial and Baptismal offices, and in the Catechism, which I cannot 
fully approve. But I can assent to the whole in such a manner as is due to 
any writings of human authority, which are not pretended to be written by 
infallible inspiration. My desire is to peace, union and usefulness. My 
talent and temper seem best adapted to that side; my principal friends and 
counsellors are there; and I think at this time the greatest measure of the 
Lord’s power and Spirit is there likewise. 

‘Join where I will, my own private sentiments in non-essentials must 
more or less, give place to the judgment of others. So that if, after all that 
has passed, the Lord should be pleased to incline the hearts of those in 
power to admit me into the Establishment, by means not of my own seek- 
ing, I think I can conscientiously comply. But before I give my answer I 
must seek for a blessing and direction, that if this proposal be from Him, if 
He intends it to be for the praise of His grace, to the comfort of my own 
soul in His service and to the good of others, it may succeed. And if other- 
wise, that He would be pleased (as He has heretofore done) to hedge up 
my way with thorns, and not suffer me to take a single step contrary to His 
will. 

‘My friend asks if I could content myself with forty pounds per annum 
for the present, and trust futurity to the Lord, and methinks I can cheer- 
fully say I can, provided only I see my call clear from Him. I know that if 
He employs me He will take care of me.”! 


The substance of the above was presumably conveyed to Haweis in a letter 
missing from the series, for on 19 March Newton replied to one written by 
Haweis three days earlier, and arrived at this definite conclusion: ‘Not to 
trouble you with a detail of all my deliberations—the result is, I am willing 
and ready to accept any call or opportunity you shall recommend’.? He 
supposed that his former testimonials could be repeated and added that he 
would prefer to keep the matter secret meanwhile in Liverpool. Whatever 
proposal Haweis may have had in mind seems to have fallen through, for 
in a further letter to Newton he expressed the opinion that the latter’s 
ordination would be more practicable upon a presentation to a living 


1 Bull, op. cit., 117-18. * MS. Letter, 19 March 1763. 
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rather than on a bare title to a curacy.! Haweis had also mentioned 
Haworth as a possibility, for Newton replied: 


‘It was friendly and like yourself to wish me at Haworth, but that was 
quite out of the question—a University degree is a sine qua non for that 
service, and if otherwise, there are several at hand with a better claim and 
superior abilities to succeed Mr. Grimshaw.’? 

He spoke particularly of John Richardson* whom Grimshaw himself had 
recommended, and who was eventually presented to the living. 

Although the only contact Newton had with Haweis during these 
crucial months was by correspondence, efforts were made to arrange a 
meeting. Several letters are concerned with the matter. Newton asked 
whether Haweis did not sometimes come into Yorkshire or Shropshire, for 
he would be glad to visit him in either of those counties. He invited him to 
preach at. Liverpool to ‘thirty thousand who know not their right hand 
from their left in spirituals’. Eventually it was agreed that Haweis and 
Newton should meet in October 1763 in the house of a Mr. and Mrs, 
Swanwick of Wem.® Haweis was leaving London on 1 October to visit his 
friend, Thomas Powys, at Berwick, also in Shropshire. Powys was a man of 
large fortune and high connections. He and his wife were friends of Lady 
Huntingdon and prominent Evangelicals. Newton was to proceed to Wem 
on 11 October and await Haweis’s arrival. For reasons not stated, but pos 
sibly because of Haweis’s health, about which Newton enquires solicit- 
ously, Haweis’s trip had to be cancelled, and the meeting was postponed. 
Whether it ever took place we cannot tell. By the following Spring Newton 
was still hoping for it. 

Early in 1764 two invitations successively occupied Newton’s thoughts, 
The project of starting an Independent cause at Liverpool, already men- 
tioned by Newton, was taken up more seriously. Many friends urged him 
to turn Independent and establish a preaching place in his own city. He 
had been in the habit of conducting a Sunday evening service for a few 
like-minded friends in his own home. Now it was suggested that a larger 


building should be secured for the purpose. Men like John Edwards of | 


Leeds,* and Titus Knight of Halifax,” together with Warhurst, promised 


1 MS. Letter, 19 May 1763. 

* Ibid. William Grimshaw died on 7 April 1763. John Wesley dated it as 1762 (The 
Journal of Fohn Wesley, ed. Nehemiah Curnock, London 1938, iv. 496). For a discussion 
of the error, see Proceedings of the Wesley Historical Society, v. 59. 

3 John Richardson was curate to Henry Venn at Huddersfield before succeeding to 
Haworth (George G. Cragg, Grimshaw of Haworth: a Study in Eighteenth Century Evangel- 
icalism, London 1947, 48). 

«MS. Letter, 7 January 1763. 5 MS. Letter, 26 September 1763. 

6 John Edwards (1714-85), of Shrewsbury, was a convert of Whitefield who started 
an Independent cause in Leeds in 1755 (An Account of the Life, Ministry and Writings of the 
late Rev. John Fawcett, D.D., London 1818, 36 n.). 

? Titus Knight, a Methodist, was later converted to Calvinistic views. His friend 
Grimshaw enlisted the aid of Lady Huntingdomto build an Independent Church for him 
in Halifax (Cragg, op. cit., 100). 
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their help in breaking up the fallow ground. Newton was inclined to accept 
the scheme, but the difficulties proved too great for it to be carried through 
effectively.! Almost immediately Newton had an offer from a Presbyterian 
congregation in Yorkshire, situated ‘in the land of Goshen’, between 
Huddersfield and Haworth.? At first certain unfavourable conditions were 
attached, but a further letter removed them, and Newton promised to give 
the call his careful consideration.* He wrote to Haweis immediately, seek- 
ing his advice. He was still undecided as to whether his allegiance lay with 
the Establishment or Dissent. Nevertheless, he could not satisfactorily dis- 
miss Haweis’s arguments in favour of the former. ‘You know how far and 
in what sense I prefer the Establishment,’ he said. ‘I allow your observa- 
tion that those who can conscientiously and have opportunity do well to 
join on that side.’* This was the last occasion, however, when Newton was 
to halt between two opinions. Just as he was ready to become a Presbyterian, 
Haweis succeeded in preventing his departure from the mother Church by 
opening the way that led to Olney, fame and happiness. 

Moses Browne,® vicar of Olney, had accepted the chaplaincy of Mor- 
den College, Blackheath, which necessitated the appointment of a curate 
to the parish. The living was in the patronage of Lord Dartmouth, who 
without hesitation offered the curacy to Haweis, knowing the ecclesias- 
tically unofficial nature of his Assistantship at the Lock, and remembering 
the scandalous manner in which he had been driven from Oxford. 
Haweis’s name had already been put forward as a successor to the saintly 
Thomas Jones as chaplain of St. Saviour’s, Southwark.* The election went 
to one who did not hesitate to canvass for votes and make capital out of 
Haweis’s Evangelical associations.’ In the same year, 1763, the living of 
Broadway Chapel, Westminster, was offered to Haweis by the widow of 
the previous incumbent, Francis Bryars, but the dean of Westminster un- 
graciously refused to grant him a licence.* Lord Dartmouth’s readiness to 
present Haweis to the curacy at Olney was an indication of his sympathy 
as well as of his generosity. But, with characteristic magnanimity, Haweis 

1 MS. Letters, 30 December 1763, 31 January and 7 February 1764. 

2 MS. Letter, 7 February 1764; Bull, op. cit., 120. 

3 Bull, op. cit., 120-1. 4 MS. Letter, 7 February 1764. 

5 Moses Browne (1703-87) assisted Madan at the Lock and Jones at St. Saviour’s and 
acted as Chaplain to the duke of Somerset before being presented to Olney. He was ad- 
mitted as Chaplain to Morden College on 24 June 1763 (A. C. H. Seymour, The Life and 
Times of Selina Countess of Huntingdon, by a Member of the Houses of Shirley and Hastings, 
London 1840, i. 127, 164). 

6 Thomas Jones (1731-62), a Cambridge graduate, was converted in 1751. He was 
appointed junior Chaplain of St. Saviour’s in 1753 and for several years was the only 
beneficed Evangelical in the London area. He died on 6 June 1762 (Tyerman, op. cit., 
ii. 324; John White Middelton, An Ecclesiastical Memoir of the First Four Decades of the Reign 
of George the Third, London 1822, 46). 

7 MS. Autobiography of Thomas Haweis, 87. Jones’s successor was William Day 
(W. Thompson, The History and Antiquities of the Collegiate Church of St. Saviour, Southwark, 
London 1904, 135). ; 

8 Bryars’s will was proved on 12 July 1763 (Principal Probate Registry, London). 
The dean was Zachariah Pearce, also bishop of Rochester. 
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declined Lord Dartmouth’s offer in favour of Newton, whom he recom- | and 


mended to the patron as a most suitable man. The name of Newton was 
not unknown to His Lordship, for Henry Venn had sought to engage his 
interest in the matter of Newton’s ordination in 1759, and after the bishop 
of Chester’s second refusal, Newton himself wrote to Lord Dartmouth.! In 
May 1763 Newton had asked Haweis to mention his name to Lord Dart- 
mouth should the opportunity arise, but this, of course, was before the 
Olney vacancy.? Whether Haweis had spoken to Lord Dartmouth about 
Newton before he himself received the offer we cannot say. But this we do 
know. When the curacy was held out to Haweis, he stepped aside and 
paved the way for Newton. Although others had brought Newton to His 
Lordship’s notice before this date, it was Haweis who interceded on his be- 
half at the most vital moment. We may well echo the exclamation of A. C, 
H. Seymour: ‘How much the Church of Christ owes to this introduction!’* 

Haweis wrote without delay to enquire whether Newton would accept 
the curacy. Here is Newton’s entry in the diary for 26 February 1764: 


‘A letter from Mr. Haweis, stating that in consequence of my last he 
had prevailed on Lord Dartmouth to give me the presentation of Olney, 
in Bucks, where Mr. Moses Browne has many years preached the Gospel. 
He desired to know whether I would accept it. I would not hesitate upon a 
comparison of the two proposals, either with regard to my own comfort- 
able settlement or, which I hope lies nearer to my heart, the probability of 
superior usefulness. I sent him my acceptance, with many thanks to him 
and Lord Dartmouth. Thus I find the Lord fulfilling His promises, and 
giving me light to lead me through the perplexities of my own mind. Had 
the proposal been deferred one week longer it would have been too late. 
Wonderful is the chain of Divine providences. My first acquaintance and 
renewed intimacy with Mr. Haweis were quite unsought by me. I would 
not be too sanguine, but I cast myself in this matter upon Him Who 
careth for me.”4 


The letter to Haweis of which he spoke has happily been preserved. It ran: 


“My letter must be as short as yours, and therefore I shall not attempt 
to tell you my sensibility of your friendship and kindness. I hope the Lord 
will enable me to show my thankfulness to you and to endeavour that you 
may have no cause to regret your patronage of my case, and your warm 
recommendations in my favour. I cannot demur my acceptance of what 
you mention, especially as you say that your appointment is likewise fixed. 
To be near you would be a most welcome and considerable addition to 
every other agreeable circumstance, which I persuade myself you will 
easily believe. 

“You will be pleased to present my most respectful thanks to Lord D. 
for his kind intention on my behalf, and let him know that however the 
Lord should dispose of me, I shall ever retain a deep sense of his goodness, 


‘ 


? Bull, op. cit., 103. i. * MS. Letter, 19 May 1763. 
* Seymour, op. cit., ii. 36 n. ‘ Bull, op. cit., 121. 
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INFLUENCE OF THOMAS HAWEIS ON JOHN NEWTON 


and make it my constant study and prayer that I may act answerable to 
my obligations.”? 

Lord Dartmouth’s letter of 4 March officially offering Newton the 
curacy of Olney was accompanied by a note from Haweis directing him to 
break off all his engagements and repair to London for ordination.? So, 
armed with the necessary testimonials, Newton travelled once more to 
London. He was ordained deacon at Buckden, Huntingdonshire, by the 
bishop of Lincoln, on 29 April, and priest on 13 June.* Thus in his thirty- 
ninth year, John Newton began his famous ministry at Olney. But had it 
not been for Haweis, would the world have heard the Olney hymns, 
would Lord Dartmouth have received the Cardiphonia, would William 
Cowper have come under Evangelical influence? The judicious interven- 
tion of Haweis at this crisis in Newton’s career has not received adequate 
recognition. Josiah Bull transcribes the relevant passages from Newton’s 
diary which plainly indicate the importance of Haweis at this period, but 
here, as elsewhere, he is content merely to set out the facts without attempt- 
ing to assess their significance. Bernard Martin introduces several refer- 
ences to Haweis whilst recounting the story of Newton’s presentation to 
Olney, but he obviously does not realise to the full the decisive part played 
by Newton’s ‘Anglican friend’.‘ There is no mention whatsoever of Haweis 
in the accounts of Abbey and Overton or of Balleine.* Canon Marcus L. 
Loane, who devotes a chapter to Newton in his recent Oxford and the Evan- 
gelical Succession, has apparently not so much as heard whether there be any 
Thomas Haweis in this connection, which is not altogether surprising 
since his book is based throughout on the standard sources and has little 
fresh light to shed on the subject of his choice.* Sir James Stephen main- 
tains a similar silence. In fact, he misleadingly hands the palm to others. 
Speaking of Newton’s wish to enter the ministry, he says: ‘After some 
delay, he was enabled to gratify this desire by the counsels, and by the 
united influence, of Richard Cecil, of the Earl of Dartmouth, and of 
Young, the author of the Night Thoughts. They not only induced him to 
seek, but enabled him to find, admission as a pastor in the episcopal fold.”’ 
Edward Young certainly encouraged Newton to seek orders, but made no 
practical contribution towards securing them for him.* Lord Dartmouth is 


1 MS. Letter, 26 February 1764. * Bull, op. cit., 121. 

’Ibid., 122, 124. John Green was bishop of Lincoln from 1761 to 1779 (le Neve, 
op. cit., ii. 28). 

‘ Martin, op. cit., 198. In an article in The Congregational Quarterly xxix. (1951), 239, 
Martin refers to Haweis as ‘one of the best friends Newton had amongst Anglicans’ and, 
as in his book, points out that it was Haweis who suggested Newton for Olney, without 
apparently being aware of the full story. D. E. Demaray, in a recent unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis (Edinburgh University, 1952) on Newton does the same. 

5C. J. Abbey and J. H. Overton, The English Church in the Eighteenth Century, London 
1886, 378-80; G. R. Balleine, A History of the Evangelical Party in the Church of England, 
London, new ed. 1951, 103. 

® Marcus L. Loane, Oxford and the Evangelical Succession, London 1950, 81-131. Cf. my 
review in Proceedings of the Wesley Historical Society, xxviii. 60-1. 

7 Stephen, op. cit., 405. ® Bull, op. cit., 103; Martin, op. cit., 185-8. 
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rightly included, but to omit the name of Haweis in the same breath is to 
do less than justice to the facts. Richard Cecil was hardly in a position to be 
of assistance since he was only fifteen at the time. 

On the other hand, we must not be tempted to exaggerate Haweis’s 
noble gesture in making way for Newton. Haweis was not without pros- 
pects at the time. The preliminary negotiations which led to his induction 
to the living of All Saints, Aldwincle, must have been going forward when 
Lord Dartmouth’s approach was made. The fact that Haweis had another 
string to his bow may have made it easier for him to forego the attractions 
of Olney. Haweis was instituted to the living on 25 February 1764,? 
which explains Newton’s allusion in the letter of the following day 
(already quoted) to the fact that Haweis’s own appointment was likewise 
fixed. 

Although this is the major instance of Haweis’s influence on Newton, it 





is by no means the only one. Haweis was Newton’s director of studies as | 


well as his spiritual adviser. It was under Haweis’s surveillance that New- 
ton intensified his course of reading in preparation for the ministry. He 
started to write a commentary on the Gospels, but abandoned it on learn- 
ing that Thomas Adam of Winteringham was engaged on a similar pro- 
ject.* He turned to the Acts of the Apostles instead. He had only completed 
the introduction when a letter from Haweis informed him that his friend 
was preparing a commentary on the whole New Testament. This was later 
extended to cover the entire Bible and published by Haweis in 1765 and 
1766 as The Evangelical Expositor.4 With typical diffidence and generosity, 
Newton wrote: 

‘I am glad to find that you are upon the New Testament, for my under- 
taking was only through ignorance of any better hands being engaged; 
and it will give me no pain, yes, it will give me pleasure, to see that I am 





not needed. Therefore, if you give me leave, I am ready to send you all my | 
papers and collections—not that you should revise anything to appear in | 


my name, but to sink my stock in yours—upon a supposition (which I am 
almost ashamed to make) that anything of mine might occur which, 
by altering and amending, you might think deserving a place in your 
own.”> 


He enclosed the introduction to Acts and comments on the fifth chapter 


1 The Works of Richard Cecil . . . with a Memoir of his Life, ed. Josiah Pratt, London | 


1838, i. 3. 

2 George Clement Boase, Collectanea Cornubiensia: a Collection of Biographical and Topo- 
graphical Notes Relating to the County of Cornwall, Truro 1890, 335; John Morison, The 
Fathers and Founders of the London Missionary Society, London, n.d., ii. 180, has 1763 in 
error. 

*Thomas Adam (1701-84), rector of Winteringham, near Barton-on-Humber, 
Lincolnshire, from 1724 to 1784. An Exposition of the Four Gospels, ed. A. Westoby, 
London 1837, 2 vols. 

4 Thomas Haweis, The Evangelical Expositor, or a Commentary on the Holy Bible, London 
1765-6, 2 vols. The work had previously appeated in parts. 

5 MS. Letter, 7 January 1763. 
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INFLUENCE OF THOMAS HAWEIS ON JOHN NEWTON 


of Matthew. Haweis later sent Newton some of his own notes to 
review.’ 

It was at this point that Haweis encouraged Newton towards the 
writing of a Church History. In his diary for 8 November 1763, Newton 
referred to frequent correspondence with Haweis, and continued: 


‘He has prevailed upon me to engage in an important and difficult 
work—an Ecclesiastical History, to trace the Gospel spirit, with its abuses 
and oppositions, through the several ages of the Church—a subject of my 
own pointing out; but I little expected to have it devolved on me, and I 
have desired to decline it, sensible how poorly I am furnished for the under- 
taking; but my friend will have it so, and the Lord can supply. I am 
collecting books for the purpose.”® 
The proposition arose out of a discussion between Newton and Haweis on 
the practicability of producing an Evangelical Magazine, in which the doc- 
trines and principles of Evangelicalism could be expounded and defended. 
It is remarkable that nearly thirty years before the appearance of the 
Evangelical Magazine these two pioneers should be considering its possi- 
bility. They were well aware that it would prove far from popular in some 
quarters, but there was a serious attempt to launch it in January 1764. The 
scheme did not materialise, for reasons not stated, but Haweis never quite 
lost sight of it, and was one of the promoters of the Evangelical Magazine in 
1793. The ‘Church History’ was to form a series in the magazine. Newton 
had made the suggestion, as the diary shows, probably in the hope that 
Haweis would undertake it himself. 

‘You may be assured’, he wrote, ‘that such a publication will be op- 
posed and scrutinized to the utmost; it will awaken enemies of all sorts and 
sizes, and especially such a history of the Gospel as we are thinking of. It 
ought therefore to be well done or not at all.”4 


It was thus a matter of no little surprise to Newton when Haweis asked him 
to tackle the delicate task himself. Newton was at first reluctant, complain- 
ing that ‘his bow was unbent and his harp hung upon the willows’,® but he 
finally determined to make the attempt, and sent his friend a rough sketch 
plan. The conspectus ranged from the time of Christ to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Newton’s next letter confirms the statement in the diary that he had 
begun to collect books to assist him in his researches. He submitted a 
weighty bibliography for Haweis’s critical comment.® The list is an illum- 
inating one: it indicates the perhaps unsuspected depth of Evangelical 


1 The ‘notes on the Fifth Chapter’ mentioned in the Diary (Bull, op. cit., 116) would 
thus appear to refer to Matthew rather than to Acts. 

2 MS. Letter, 18 July 1763, in which Newton said he had made some ‘petty remarks 
here and there’, and 14 August 1763, in which he confessed: “You will perceive that I can 
be of little service to you as a reviser. But what I can I have attempted’. 

3 Bull, op. cit., 120. 4 MS. Letter, 26 September 1763. 

5 MS. Letter, 17 October 1763. : 

6° MS. Letter, 1 November 1763. For this and further details, cf. my article ‘John 
Newton’s Church History’, The Evangelical Quarterly xxiii. (1951), 51-71. 
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scholarship. By November 1763 the introduction was in Haweis’s hands 
for revision, and presumably Newton continued his investigations and pos- 
sibly started to write his opening chapter during the weeks that followed. 
The events of early 1764, leading up to his acceptance of the Olney 
curacy, interrupted Newton’s studies, and it was not until 1769 that he 
published A Review of Ecclesiastical History, which was but a fragment of the 
original plan. He had submitted it to Haweis for his inspection and criti- 
cism before despatching the manuscript to the printers.? Further than this 
he never advanced. ‘I began, indeed, a second volume’, he says, ‘but I 
found my wheels taken off. I could not recover that turn of mind which 
made the first volume easy. The business went on so heavily that I soon 





desisted.’* But Haweis had started something when he set Newton to work | 
on his Church History, for Newton claimed: ‘I was the remote cause of | 


Milner writing his. He got the hint from me.’4 Joseph Milner was the his- 
torian par excellence of the Evangelical movement.® Sir James Stephen de- 
scribes his great work, 7 he History of the Church of Christ, as ‘the only extant 
attempt to deduce the theological genealogy of the British Churches from 
those of which the apostles were the immediate founders’,* and Yngve 
Brilioth regards it as ‘one of the most important monuments we possess of 
Lutheran influence on English ground’.’ After Joseph Milner’s death, the 
History was continued on the same plan by his brother, Isaac,® and finally 
John Scott, son of Thomas Scott, the commentator, completed the work 
of the Milners in three successive volumes.® Meanwhile, another lengthy 
‘Church History’ had been published by Haweis, and in Nelson’s Edin- 
burgh edition of the composite Milner extracts from Haweis are added to 
carry the record down to the eighteenth century.!° This remarkable series 
of histories was touched off by Haweis’s hint to Newton. 


1 Newton, Works, 423-519. 

? Letter of John Newton to Lord Dartmouth, 25 October 1768, in Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, 15th Report, Appendix Part i, The Manuscripts of the Earl of Dartmouth, 
London 1896, iii. 189. 

3 Letter of John Newton to Rev. William Howell, 18 October c. 1790, in Evangelical 
Magazine |. (1843), 527. 

4 Bull, op. cit., 169. 

5 Joseph Milner (1744-97), master of Hull Grammar School, adopted Evangelical 
views in 1770. He served as vicar of North Ferriby and, for a few months before his 
death, as vicar of Holy Trinity, Hull (D.N.B., xxxviii. 17; Evangelical Magazine vi. (1798), 
133-8; xvii. (1810), 417-23). Volume i of his History appeared in 1794, ii in 1795 and 
iii in 1797. 

6 Stephen, op. cit., 436. 

7 Yngve Brilioth, The Anglican Revival: studies in the Oxford Movement, London 1925, 35. 

8 Isaac Milner (1750-1820) was president of Queens’ College, Cambridge, and dean 
of Carlisle. iv. was published in 1803 and v in 1809 (Mary Milner, The Life of Isaac 
Milner, London 1842, 231). 

® 1826, 1829, 1831. 

10 Joseph Milner, The History of the Church of Christ; from the Days of the Apostles, till the 
famous Disputation between Luther and Miltitz, in 1520, continued after the same plan by the Rev. 
Isaac Milner, D.D., F.R.S., with a further continuation to the present times, extracted from the Rev. 
T. Haweis’ Church History, Edinburgh 1841. 
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INFLUENCE OF THOMAS HAWEIS ON JOHN NEWTON 


It was Haweis, too, who prompted Newton to prepare for publication 
the letters which compose his Authentic Narrative. Newton wrote on 4 Janu- 
ary 1763: 

‘I was pleased today with a very kind letter from Mr. Haweis, late of 
Oxford. He informs me that he has seen my eight letters to Mr. Fawcett, 
when he was lately at Sandwich; that he was much affected with reading 
them, and desired that I would send him an account to the same purpose, 
but more in detail. My case is uncommon indeed, and I am perhaps the 
only person who considers it without being greatly affected.” 


Newton wasted no time in complying with this request, and by 23 January 
he was sending five more sheets to follow seven previously despatched.? He 
suggested that the series should finish with his marriage. An account of 
two further voyages to Africa and his preparations for the ministry were 
subsequently added. In April Newton was evidently polishing parts of the 
Narrative, for he promised: ‘I will endeavour to keep your pattern in view, 
to light by your fire and to imitate your simplicity’.* In the same letter he 
complimented Haweis on the style of his sermons, published in 1762. New- 
ton’s autobiographical letters, now increased to fourteen, were published 
by Haweis, with the author’s consent, in 1764, with the full title of An 
Authentic Narrative of some Remarkable and Interesting Particulars in the Life of 
. The Preface to the original edition explained the circumstances 
leading up to its appearance. Haweis wrote: 








‘Some verbal relations of the facts awakened my curiosity to see a more 
connected account of them, which the author very obligingly consented to, 
having at that time no intention of its being made public. But the repeated 
solicitations of friends have at last prevailed: and indeed the publication is 
the more needful, as several imperfect copies have been handed about, and 
there has been cause to think some surreptitious edition might steal 
through the press into the hands of the public. 

‘I have therefore, with consent of the author, now sent these letters 
abroad in their original form. They were written in haste, as letters of 
friendship, to gratify my curiosity; but the style, as well as the narrative 
itself, is so plain and easy, that corrections were thought needless. I can 
only add my best wishes that the great truths they contain may prove as 
edifying as the facts are striking and entertaining.”* 


Haweis’s judgment upon Newton’s literary style was amply vindicated 
when even so acute a critic as Edward Fitzgerald paid tribute to it.5 His 
surmise that others would be moved as he was by reading this account of 
Newton’s adventurous youth and dramatic conversion was equally sound. 


1 Bull, op. cit., 116. Was ‘Mr. Fawcett’ Benjamin Fawcett, pastor of the Old Meeting 
House, Kidderminster? (William Urwick, Nonconformity in Worcester, London 1897, 209). 
2 MS. Letter, 23 January 1763. 3 MS. Letter, 24 April 1763. 
4 John Newton, Letters, Sermons and a Review of Ecclesiastical History, Edinburgh 1780, i. 3. 
5 Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of English Literature, ed. David Patrick, revised J. Liddell 
Geddie, Edinburgh 1938, ii. 614. 
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Haweis has put the Christian world in his debt by persuading Newton first 
to pen and then to print these unique letters. 

The friendship between John Newton and Thomas Haweis was main- 
tained through the long years of their ministries. On the eve of his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood, Newton called on Haweis at Aldwincle and stayed 
the night. Haweis had only taken up residence in the rectory—Dryden’s 
birthplace—a week beforehand.? That was the first of many visits from 
Newton, who often preached at All Saints’ Church to the crowds that 
flocked to this Evangelical centre. When Haweis was involved in an un- 
fortunate controversy concerning his presentation to Aldwincle—from 
which he emerged, be it said, with integrity undiminished—Newton was 
tenderly concerned.* After Newton’s removal to London in 1779, to the 
united cure of St. Mary Woolnoth and St. Mary Woolchurch Haw, his 
visits to Northamptonshire were naturally less frequent, but nevertheless 
still continued. No doubt Haweis, too, would look in on his old friend when 
in town and about the business of Lady Huntingdon, or, later, of the 
London Missionary Society. As late as 1798 we have a letter from Haweis 
to Newton which may well conclude this account of the influence of the 
one upon the other. It indicates that the passage of the years had not 
caused this significant friendship to fall into disrepair or dimmed the 
memory of former and determinative days. Although Haweis had to de- 
fend his association with Dissenters in answer to some previous rebuke of 
Newton, which might suggest a deterioration in the relationship of these 
two Evangelical fathers, this last extant letter, addressed to ‘My dear 
friend’, contains a modest reminder and a magnanimous assurance: 


‘I have always regarded it among my mercies that I had in the most 
distant manner been instrumental in leading you to prefer ministering in 
the Church. I rejoice today in your usefulness, as much as your most 
devoted disciple.”4 

1 Bull, op. cit., 124. 

2 4 June, according to John Kimpton: see his A Faithful Narrative of Facts relative to the 
late Presentation of Mr. H- to the Rectory of Al-w—le, in Northamptonshire, London 
1767, 10. 

3 Bull, op. cit., 146. 

* MS. Letter Thomas Haweis to John Newton, 6 October 1798 (in Mitchell Library, 
Sydney). 
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Bishop Blomfield and Church Extension 


in London 


by P. J. WELCH 





hen the Wellington government translated Blomfield from 

Chester to London in 1828, he came to a diocese where pastoral 

superintendence had long ceased to bear any relation to the 
needs of the people. As early as 1811, 75,624 people lived in St. Maryle- 
bone,! but the parish church had room for only goo of them. Twenty years 
later, Baptist Noel computed that, owing to the deficiency of church accom- 
modation, about one-third of the million and a half of the inhabitants of 
London were living ‘without any Christian instruction and without any 
public acknowledgement of God’.* In 1834, in the north and north-east of 
London, there were only ten parishes for 353,460 people.* 

Of course, men had made efforts to relieve the situation. There were 
proprietary chapels for the wealthy; the Church Building Society had be- 
tween 1818 and 1834 increased church accommodation in 950 parishes, 
supplying 238,000 sittings, of which 178,000 were free;* and individuals 
like Daniel Wilson had done valuable work. But these efforts depended 
upon voluntary subscriptions, and voluntary subscriptions came in slowly 
and irregularly. Nor did the church extension societies make the most skil- 
ful and prudent use of them. In April 1828 Blomfield told Butler that there 
was no possibility of obtaining £2,000 either from the Church Building 
Society or from the Commissioners appointed under the Act for Building 
and Promoting Churches and Chapels. The former had not more than 
£400 or £500 in hand, and the latter had expended all its money, except 
for a small sum reserved for an unforeseen emergency.° It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in the thirties church people of all parties were pleading for 
more adequate spiritual provision. 

In 1835 Baptist Noel formally appealed to Blomfield in his The State of 
the Metropolis Considered. He did not underrate the difficulties of church ex- 
tension: in fact, he pointed out the formidable legislative obstacles facing 


1 Home Office Papers: The Census of Great Britain, 1851. 
2B. W. Noel, The State of the Metropolis Considered, 11. 
°C. J. Blomfield, The Charge of 1834, 14. 
4 J. Ayre, A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Sint 16th February, 1834, 14. 
5 B.M. Add. MSS. 34587, fol. 20: Blomfield to Butler, 17 April 1828. 
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church builders.! For example, the inhabitants of any parish, however 
large and populous, had no legal right to build a second church, unless 
they could prove that two-thirds of the parishioners were without church 
room.? Blomfield should put himself at the head of a movement to sweep 
away such obstacles.* According to Rose, the Evangelical party was offer- 
ing to raise £150,000 for church building, if Blomfield would promote a 
Diocesan Society like that of Chester.‘ In April 1836 the British Critic 
called attention to the urgent need for more places of worship in London.°® 

No one was more likely to be more sympathetic to these representations 
than Blomfield. In his experience, wherever a church was erected and a 
faithful minister stationed in a populous district, the results were an 
‘awakened spirit of inquiry . . , the gradual purification of the moral atmo- 
sphere all round; the growth of decency and order; and a progressive im- 
provement.in domestic economy and the social habits of the poorer classes’.® 
He had been the prime mover in the schemes for the redistribution of 
church property, and he stoutly held to the view that there was no reason 
why cathedral chapters and establishments should not provide, by the 
diversion of their revenues, that parochial care which the resources of the 
Church were otherwise quite inadequate to secure.” 

In April 1836 Blomfield issued his Proposals for the Creation of a Fund to be 
applied to the Building and Endowment of Additional Churches in the Metropolis. 
The statistics, which he quoted from the second report of the Church Com- 
mission,® were an impressive argument in themselves. Four parishes in 
London and its suburbs, with an aggregate population of 166,000, had 
only eleven clergymen and church room for only 8,200 people. Twenty- 
one others, whose population was 739,000, had forty-five clergymen 
among them and church room for only 66,155 people. Nine others, with an 
aggregate population of 232,000, had church room for only 27,327 and 
nineteen clergymen. If one reckoned one church to 3,000 people, 379 
churches were required in these parishes, whereas there were in fact only 
sixty-nine Church of England places of worship, exclusive of about one 
hundred proprietary chapels.® 

Blomfield aimed at raising sufficient money for the building and partial 
endowment of fifty new churches.!° In July 1836 he presided at London 
House over a meeting of persons interested in his proposals. A committee, 
upon which served Gladstone, Pusey, Ashley and Sir Robert Inglis, drew 
up rules for the management of the fund. William IV gave his patronage. 
Blomfield accompanied the report of the proceedings at London House 
with a second appeal. This made special mention of the City Companies 
and the merchants of London as potential subscribers. The immediate 

1B. W. Noel, op. cit., 41-5. ? Ibid., 41. 3 Tbid., 83. 

4H. P. Liddon, The Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey, i. 329. 

5 British Critic (Third Series), xix (April 1836), 301. 

6 C.J. Blomfield, The Uses of a Standing Ministry, 13. 

7 C.J. Blomfield, The Charge of 1838, 39. 


‘ 


§ C. J. Blomfield, Proposals for the Creation of a Fund, 3. * Ibid., 4-5. 
10 Tbid., 10. 
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result was a sum of £40,000, to which Blomfield himself contributed 
£2,000. The king, Howley, the dukes of Portland and Bedford each con- 
tributed £1,000, and queen Adelaide sent £300. Anonymous subscribers 
included ‘A Clergyman seeking treasure in Heaven’, who gave £5,000, and 
‘Exhort one another, lest ye be hardened’, who gave £1,090. At the end of 
the year, the Metropolis Churches Fund, as it was called, had exceeded 
£106,000; and in the summer of 1837 Blomfield was able to consecrate 
Christ Church, St. Pancras, the first of the fifty churches that he had 
promised to London. 

The British Critic described Blomfield’s appeal as ‘seasonable and vigor- 
ous’.! He had ‘done what no other person could have done half so well’.? 
Voluntary efforts of this kind, however, did not absolve the State from 
making an appropriate contribution.* But this pointed reminder bore very 
little fruit. In June 1840 the House of Commons took no action when 
Inglis presented 2,546 petitions with 213,580 signatures and insisted that it 
was nonsense to rely on voluntary contributions. The Government’s atti- 
tude, as explained by Russell, was that churchmen should make very sure 
that they were making the most skilful use of their own resources, before 
they presumed to apply to the State.> When the Tories returned to power, 
they were not much more helpful. The New Parishes Bill, which the Peel 
Government enacted in 1843, certainly promoted church extension, be- 
cause it empowered the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, by an order in 
council, to form a district for spiritual purposes, whether within its bound- 
aries a consecrated building already existed or not.® But Peel, despite 
reproaches from the Church and State Gazette,” had to remain deaf to the 
appeals of Inglis, partly because he was convinced that an inquiry into 
Church finances, which a proposal for State assistance would excite, would 
reveal decisive proof of mismanagement.® Peel was personally very sym- 
pathetic to the cause of church extension; he contributed generously him- 
self; and he warmly commended Blomfield’s ‘unparalleled exertions’.1° 
But he declined to agree to Blomfield’s suggestion that a clause should be 
inserted in the Metropolis Improvements Bill, giving the Government 
power to grant sites for additional churches." 

Peel believed that ministers should precede churches, which the pop- 
ulation should and would build by voluntary efforts. This was the exact 
opposite of Blomfield’s policy. He had no doubt whatever that the most 


1 British Critic, Third Series, xx (July 1836), 199. ? Ibid., 200. 

3 Tbid., 200. ‘ Hansard (Third Series), lv, Cols. 273-326. 

5 Hansard (Third Series), lv, Cols. 354-8. 

6 Viscount Hailsham (ed.), Halsbury’s Laws of England, xi. 525-6. 

7 Church and State Gazette, 10 February 1843. 

8 C.S. Parker, The Life and Letters of Sir James Graham, 1792-1861, i. 347 ; C. S. Parker 
(ed.), Sir Robert Peel, ii. 563-5. 

*B.M. Add. MSS. 40533, fol. 10: Blomfield to Peel, 1 September 1843 ; B.M. Add. 
MSS. 40549, fol. 280: Blomfield to Peel, 6 August 1844. 

10 B.M. Add. MSS. 40533, fol. 12: Peel to Blomfield, 3 September 1843. 

11 B.M. Add. MSS. 40538, fol. 259: Peel to Blomfield, 6 February 1844. 
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successful way of promoting church extension was to build a church and 
put a minister in it. For him the glory of the Established Church and the 
secret of its efficiency and usefulness were the division of the country into 
parishes and districts of manageable size, each with its church, its pastor, 
its schools, and its local charities. The British Critic agreed with him. It was 
sure that such a policy would ‘arrest and ultimately supersede the system 
of home missions . . . and a hundred other mushroom associations’.? It ad- 
mitted that there was no magic in masonry, but claimed that ‘the very 
architecture—the building, standing visibly before the eyes of men—must 
produce its solemn effect. The edifice of public worship, as it raises its 
sacred head, has its eloquence and power. There is a moral attraction in its 
walls. . . . True it is, as some have in substance objected, that churches are 
not visitors; that churches are not household ministrations; that churches 
are not schools, or saving banks, or lending libraries, or other parochial 
institutions or the living things by whom these institutions are to be man- 
aged. No: but churches will have faithful ministers attached to them; and 
faithful ministers will bring all these things in their train’.* 

Such developments were no mere dreams of the enthusiast. Two years 
after the consecration of St. Peter’s, Mile End, in 1838, there were a Dis- 
trict Visiting Society, a Lying-in Charity, two large schools, and a Lending 
Library containing 570 volumes.’ In Whitechapel, a Savings Bank, a Coal 
Club, a Shoeblack Club, and a Young Men’s Institute followed the build- 
ing and consecration of three new churches.‘ In 1847 the 10,000 people in 
the ‘district of Trinity, Haverstock Hill’ had no church or schools. By 1855 
there was a church to seat 1,500 people; there were day and infant schools 
which more than 400 children attended; there was a ‘Visiting Society’; 
there were Ragged Schools, ‘Libraries for Adults and Children’, ‘Lectures 
for Instruction in Both Worlds’, and an ‘Assistance in Confinement Soci- 
ety’.° Inglis seemed on sure ground when he claimed that the Church was 
the most effective agent in ‘the distribution of temporal blessings’.® 

Church building, however, did not enchant everyone, and Blomfield 
had many critics. His personality and his methods, especially as these were 
applied to the reform of the Church in the thirties, had made him in some 
quarters very unpopular. His very efficiency and businesslike determination 
were alarming; and even Fraser’s Magazine, which defended him against 
Sydney Smith’s attacks, had to admit that he moved ‘along with something 
of the air of an autocrat’.’? Suspicious people also thought that they de- 
tected in all his schemes for Church extension an overweening ambition. 
The Times complained that his patronage of the new livings was a sinister 
move. Others, like Dodsworth, objected to this, not because of any per- 


1 British Critic, Third Series, xx (July 1836), 206. * Thid., 206. 
3 Hansard (Third Series), lv, Cols. 314-15. 
4S. C. Carpenter, Church and People, 1789-1889, 47-8. 
5 T. Dale, A Report to the Parishioners of St. Pancras, 3-4. 
§ Hansard (Third Series), lv, Col..314. “ 
7 Fraser’s Magazine, xviii (November 1838), 620. 
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sonal feeling against Blomfield, but because it was conceivable that a Whig 
Government would appoint unsuitable men to the London bishopric. But 
many subscribers had contributed only on condition that the diocesan had 
the patronage, and it proved impossible to give every builder of a church 
the advowson. At the outset, in fact, it was Pusey who was anxious to place 
all patronage in the hands of the bishop, and Blomfield who stood out for 
private trusteeship.? He had given up preferment far more valuable than 
any of the new livings could possibly be. He had parted with some of his 
patronage to the bishop of Rochester and exchanged his country prefer- 
ment for the Brasenose patronage in Stepney and Bethnal Green.* 

William Rogers complained that Blomfield ‘had a mania for erecting 
churches in all sorts of inconvenient places.‘ It was rare, one must admit, 
to find, as at St. Stephen’s, Shepherd’s Bush,* the boundaries of the new 
district clear and satisfactory to all parties. The boundaries of the district of 
Holy Trinity, Tredegar Square, were very ill-defined.* Others appeared 
inexplicably inconvenient. Not all the plans went smoothly: for example, 
unseemly wrangles preceded the building of All Saints’, Gordon Square, 
which the Church Building Commissioners would have preferred to see in 
or near the densely-populated Charlotte Street.? Several ministers, espe- 
cially those of mother churches, were not very co-operative. The Rector of 
Stepney, for example, objected to the territorial arrangements involved in 
the creation of the parishes of Holy Trinity, Mile End Old Town, and St. 
James’s, Shoreditch, because the mother church of St. Dunstan’s would 
thereby lose its wealthier and more respectable inhabitants.* The Rector 
of St. John’s Clerkenwell, made a similar complaint when St. Thomas’s, 
Charterhouse was formed.® James Shergold Boone, the minister of St. 
John’s, Hyde Park, was particularly anxious lest he should lose in the west 
of his parish too many wealthy parishioners to St. James’s, Paddington.?° 
The incumbent of ‘Eaton Chapel’ objected strongly to the proposed new 
church in Chester Square. It would be almost at his threshold and was 
bound to interfere with his schools. On the subscription list appeared the 
names of only seven inhabitants of Chester Square.'! Not all the objections 
were selfish or frivolous: Blomfield himself recognised the justice of the 
desire of the rector of St. Luke’s, Old Street, to retain an area to be assigned 
to St. Mark’s, and amended the plans accordingly.’ 


1A. Mozley (ed.), The Letters . . . of F. H. Newman, ii. 141. 

2 H. P. Liddon, op. cit., i. 329. 3 Church Commission, Files 20856 and 15154. 

4 W. Rogers, Reminiscences, 48. 5 Church Commission, File 3033. 

6 Church Commission, File 20859. 

7 Church Commission, File 17509. See their letter of 20 March 1841. 

8 Church Commission, File 20856. See his letter of 24 June 1839. Blomfield’s comment 
on his objections to St. James’s was: ‘They are not well-founded’. (Letter of 22 July 1839.) 

® Church Commission, File 15450. 

10 Church Commission, File 17809. See his letters to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
of 23 June and 22 July 1843. 

11 Church Commission, File 17468: Letters of 1 and 8 July 1843. 

12 Church Commission, File 3378. 
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But the history of Church extension is not merely a catalogue of diffi- 
culties. Blomfield found many helpers and sympathisers. The Marquis of 
Westminster gave the site for St. Michael’s, Chester Square, and £5,000 
towards the erection of the church, on condition that he and his heirs and 
assigns had the patronage and three pews in the gallery free from rent.! 
There were many like Hibbit, Wright and Campion, who gave the site for 
the church of Holy Trinity, Barkingside, consecrated in 1840.? John Miles, 
the first incumbent of Holy Trinity, Paddington, not only contributed 
£4,000 to the building of the church, but provided the stained glass east 
window and the decorations of the chancel.* The Duke of Bedford pre- 
sented to the Church Extension Committee of St. Pancras a site for a 
church to be erected in the district of St. Matthew and £500 towards the 
building fund.‘ Baroness Burdett Coutts not only provided a site for the 
church of St. Stephen’s, Westminster, but a site for a parsonage and a 
school. She financed the building of all three, and, as she endowed the 
church with an annual income of £300, there were no pew rents.> Two 
other laymen were particularly generous: William Cotton of Leytonstone, 
who built and endowed St. Paul’s, Bow Common; and Robert Brett of 
Stoke Newington, one of the founders of St. Matthias’s, Stoke Newington. 
Some parishes as a whole were very co-operative. Archibald Montgomery 
Campbell, the minister of Paddington, announced on 1 March 1842 that 
subscriptions towards the new church of St. James’s amounted to £3278 
10s. while a further £1,306 gs. was promised. With grants from the 
Church Building Commissioners and the Metropolitan Churches Com- 
mittee there was a deficiency of only £1,415 1s. before all the expenses of 
building the new church were met.® 

Blomfield himself had set a stimulating example. He granted part of 
the site for St. Stephen’s, Shepherd’s Bush, and its schools and parsonage. 
He also defrayed the expense of building the church—about £7,000—and 
provided it with an annual endowment of £150 out of the revenues of the 
see of London. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners made an annual grant of 
£46, which was the reserved rent of the great tithes of Fulham and 
Hammersmith. The Church of St. Stephen’s gave over three thousand 
people an opportunity of attending Divine Service previously beyond their 
reach.’ 

But it is difficult to feel happy about all these churches. The Ecclesias- 
tical Commission was never able to do much for poor livings. In fact, it had 
to suspend augmentations from 1844 to 1857.8 Without this support, some 
of the parishes were helpless. St. Luke’s, Berwick Street, served a popula- 
tion of about seven thousand very poor people. There was no legal endow- 

2 Church Commission, File 17468. * Church Commission, File 14181. 

3 Guardian, 5 August 1846. * Illustrated London News, 8 March 1851. 

5 Church Commission, File 36098. 

* Paddington New Church, a Report by Archibald Montgomery Campbell, now in the 
vestry of St. James’s, Paddington. 


? Church Commission, File 3033. 
8 J. T. Middaugh, The Reform of the Church of England, 1830-1841, 550-1. 
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ment whatever, and, although the bishop and the rector of St. James’s, 
Westminster, allotted to the minister the annual interest of £2,000 in 34%, 
there was no guarantee at all that their successors would see fit to continue 
this arrangement. The pew rents were ‘unusually low’, but the poverty of 
the parishioners and the ‘nuisance of Sunday trading’ were insuperable 
obstacles to the acquisition of any fund from this source. At St. Michael’s, 
Burleigh Street, there were no pew rents at all. They were abandoned as 
being hopelessly inconsistent with so poor a parish. All the expenses fell on 
the incumbent, for the sole endowment was under £100 a year. A very 
precarious sustentation fund was in being, together with an occasional 

grant of £20-£25 from St. Martin’s Voluntary Rate Fund.? In 1841, the 
incumbent of Christ Church, Chelsea, was already asking the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners for financial aid. This church had a small endowment 
fund, but it stood in a very poor district, and the sum raised from pew rents 
was negligible.* But it was Pemberton, the minister of St. John’s, Kensal 
Green, who appears most unfortunate. The father of twelve children, he 
found himself the pastor of about three thousand parishioners, most of 
whom were very poor. He applied to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners at 
least four times in the forties for financial assistance; in particular, for an 
augmentation of the meagre endowment and for a grant towards the 
building of a parsonage.‘ 

Blomfield within his limitations did what he could to make the new 
parishes financially comfortable. He admitted that the stipend of the minis- 
ter of St. Mark’s, Whitechapel, was ‘too scanty’, and told the church- 
wardens that, if they started a subscription fund, he would contribute to- 
wards it.> He made a similar offer to St. John’s, Bethnal Green.* He set his 
face against undesirable methods of raising money, such as charging fees 
for baptism. But he was unable to resist the attraction of pew rents.” On 31 
December 1842 he told the churchwardens of St. John’s, Hyde Park, that 
they might raise pew rents to augment the minister’s stipend.* He did not 
realise what pernicious and formidable deterrents pew rents were. A legacy 
from the later Middle Ages, they were quite unsuited to early Victorian 
London, and they led to a disastrous connection between church-going 
and material respectability. The British Critic, the Record, and the Guardian 
all vigorously attacked them.® 


1 Church Commission, File 78983. 2 Church Commission, File 14440. 

3 Church Commission, File 1483. 4 Church Commission, File 3580. 

* Church Commission, Blomfield’s Copy Book (February-December 1851), Letter to 
the Churchwardens, 5 August 1851. 

6 Church Commission, Blomfield’s Copy Books (May—December 1844 and November 
1846—August 1847), Letters to Hodgson, 19 July 1844 and 31 December 1846. 

? Church Commission, Blomfield’s Copy Book (February-December 1851), Letter to 
Phillips, 12 September 1851. 

8 Church Commission, Blomfield’s Copy Book (November 1842—-May 1843), Letter 
to the Churchwardens, 31 December 1842. 

® British Critic, Third Series, xxxii (September 1842), 436-505; Record, 22 July 1857; 
Guardian, 12 April, 20 April 1854; 23 May 1855. 
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But pew rents were often the mainstay of church finance and even 
Baptist Noel did not see how some districts could maintain a minister with- 
out them.? Incumbents consumed them, however, in the expectation that 
they would continue for ever and that many wealthy people would always 
live in the inner suburbs of London to pay them. In South Paddington, for 
example, wealthy congregations were for some decades assured, because 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, as ground landlords, could insist that the 
lessees of the large houses on their estate used them only for private resi- 
dence. Towards the end of the century this stipulation disappeared and the 
era of sub-letting and boarding houses began.” Very few incumbents were 
as far-sighted as Dale. In 1847 he envisaged that the existing parochial 
chapels of St. Pancras would become district churches, when the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission had assigned to them suitable districts. He suggested that 
a sum not exceeding 10% of the net receipts of each district church or 





chapel should be set aside to form a permanent fund for repairs.* But the | 


majority of his contemporaries were content to live for the day only and to 
leave their successors with insoluble financial problems. 


Pew rents were an especial obstruction in the City, where formerly | 


lived rich merchants with their servants. When they moved to the suburbs, 
they left their ‘aristocratic fittings’ behind them. Consequently the City 
churches were now far from full, partly because the poor people who lived 
in City parishes did not feel comfortable in them. If pews disappeared, no 
longer would it be possible to make a mischievous contrast between the 
spiritual provision for the City and that for the overcrowded and neglected 
suburbs.* 

From other aspects, the City churches were a difficult problem. Some, 
like archdeacon Hale, bitterly opposed the suggested demolition of any of 
them and the application of the proceeds of the site value to church exten- 
sion elsewhere. Blomfield found himself taken to task for giving even a 
qualified approval to transplanting some of them.® He did in fact support 
Lord Harrowby,® who in 1853 and 1854 introduced a Church Building 
Acts Amendment Bill, facilitating the union of London parishes by the 





bishop of the diocese.” Unfortunately, the Bill and its proposals became the | 
plaything of Church parties: the Record supported Harrowby;* but the | 


Guardian insisted that congregations were tiny, because the City clergy did 
not look after them. It pointed out that, if the rich had moved from the 
City, there still remained the warehousemen and messengers. °® 

For the discontinuance of one unsatisfactory approach to Church ex- 
tension we have Blomfield to thank. He refused to allow the establishment 
of any more proprietary chapels. He told a landlord named Bagshaw, who 


1B. W. Noel, op. cit., 44. 2 Church Commission, File 12522. 
3'T. Dale, An Address to the Parishioners of St. Pancras, 6. 
4 °F R.LB.A.’, Consecration versus Desecration, 14. 5 Tbid., 18. 


* C.J. Blomfield, The Charge of 1854, 36. 

? Hansard (Third Series), cxxviii, Cols. 1151-8 ; ibid., cxxxii, Cols. 309-19. 
8 Record, 20 July 1854. : 

® Guardian, 13 July 1853. 
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was persistent enough to write seven letters to him, that he could not allow 
an unconsecrated building to be opened as a chapel in connection with the 
Established Church, nor could he allow any clergyman to officiate there. 
He found a number of proprietary chapels in London when he became 
bishop, but he had always objected to the opening of any new one and had 
refused to allow others to re-open, if they had been closed for some time. 
Instead of thinking of a chapel on his property in Westbourne Park Road, 
it was open to Bagshaw to promote the building of a church. If he built it 
himself and endowed it with £1,000, Blomfield would grant him the 
patronage. But a proprietary chapel was out of the question.! 

As the novelty wore off, subscriptions to the Metropolis Churches 
Fund decreased. In the first six months of 1837, they amounted to only 
£11,000; from the middle of 1837 to the middle of 1838, they reached only 
£9,900; and from the middle of 1838 to the middle of 1839, they declined 
to £5,600.2 The Fund continued to do useful work for years, but the idea 
of raising funds for special areas valuably supplemented it. The most 
famous example of this is the provision for Bethnal Green, where in 1839 
seventy thousand people had only two churches, one chapel belonging to 
the Episcopal Society for the Conversion of the Jews, and five Anglican 
clergymen. Nearly all the wealthy had by this time left the district, and yet 
Blomfield aimed at raising £75,000 for the erection of ten new churches. 
The polite were sceptical, and many of the inhabitants resorted to jeers 
and insults. A zealous worker tried to raise a subscription of sixpence a 
head only to be met with the reply that a subscription of one shilling to 
hang the bishop would readily be forthcoming. Only a few ‘good old 
women’ contributed, for the general opinion was that the real motive for 
so much church building was to saddle Bethnal Green with young parsons 
from college for whom the Church could not find livings elsewhere.® 

Nevertheless, within a year, subscriptions had reached more than 
£45,000, and in 1843 district chapelries were assigned to St. Andrew, St. 
Philip, St. Peter, and St. James the Less. Blomfield had in that year pre- 
vailed upon Brasenose College, which had insisted upon presenting to all 
four, to relinquish its claims over these parishes. St. Peter’s parish would 
contain about 4,800 people, St. Andrew’s 5,260, and St. Philip’s 6,000. It 
was as yet too early to decide upon the population of St. James the Less. 
Blomfield’s wishes were becoming facts. On 26 December 1842 he had 
asked: ‘Might these districts be proceeded with as quickly as possible?’* 

Cotton, a generous benefactor and subscriber to the Fund, sent to its 
secretary, in August 1843, a map dividing Bethnal Green into twelve dis- 
tricts. He hoped that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, to whom it was 
referred, would give to these proposed districts as large an endowment as 
possible. Pew rents were out of the question, and the incumbents would 
have great difficulty in maintaining themselves. The Commissioners ap- 
proved of Cotton’s division and, in November 1843, sanctioned his arrange- 

1 Guardian, 5 February 1851. 2 A Blomfield, ‘A Memoir of Bishop Blomfield, 178. 

* Guardian, 14 August 1850. “ Church Commission, File 15154. 
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ments for church building and patronage. In February 1846 Blomfield | contra 


had written to the Commissioners announcing his intention to license | 


clergymen to the districts of St. Jude’s, St. Thomas’s, St. Simon’s and St. 
Matthias’s. He also wished to divide the thousand pounds given by Peel 
for metropolitan churches among these four parishes. The Commissioners 
demurred, but Blomfield insisted and gained his point. He said that these 
four districts were beyond question the poorest in London. St. Simon’s was 
to serve 3,000 people, mostly labourers and weavers; St. Jude’s was a 
slightly more prosperous parish, but it was far more thickly populated; 
whilst the incumbent of St. Matthias’s would be caring for about 10,000 
parishioners, most of whom were distressed weavers. 

With the consent of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, Blomfield suc- 
ceeded in diverting revenues of other churches to Bethnal Green. Out of 
the net produce of the tithes from St. Mary Axe and St. Mary Undershaft, 
he took one-third and divided it into twenty parts. St. James the Great, 
Bethnal Green, would receive one part, and two parts each would go to 
four other Bethnal Green churches: St. James the Less, St. Simon, St, 
Philip, and St. Andrew. The residue would go to three other very poor 
East End parishes.* In 1847, Blomfield had obtained the consent of the 


Ecclesiastical Commissioners to apply part of the revenues of St. Cather- | 


ine’s, Coleman Street, a parish of only 666 inhabitants, to the parish of St. 
Thomas’s, Charterhouse and to the following parishes in Bethnal Green: 
St. Bartholomew’s, St. Matthias’s, St. Jude’s, St. Thomas’s, St. Peter’s and 
St. John’s. To all these Bethnal Green parishes the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion made an annual grant of £50, and to St. John’s it gave £100 annually 
in addition.‘ 

Blomfield’s greatest triumph was in Bethnal Green. In 1849 he could 
look back ten years and reflect how so many laughed at his ambitious plans 
for the evangelisation of the neglected inhabitants. When the foundation 
of the tenth new church was laid, a working man said: ‘I will not believe 
anything they say against the Bishops again. Look at these children’.® 
After the ceremony, four thousand children and two hundred ‘general 
spectators’ attended a ‘vast tea-party’ given in a building lent by the East- 
ern Counties Railway. On 4 March 1850, when this tenth church was 
completed, the churchwardens of Bethnal Green presented Blomfield with 
an address of congratulation. Someone had asserted that the new churches 
had not answered. The churchwardens in their address maintained the 
contrary. They saw the answer ‘in the good order, the improved moral and 
religious habits of the people’; and they did not believe that men would 
ever know ‘until the last great day’ how much good Blomfield had effected 
by the building and endowment of these churches.’ Blomfield in his reply 


1 Church Commission, File 520. 2 Ibid. 
’ Church Commissions, File 4413. * Church Commission, File 4417. 


5 B. F. L. Clarke, Church Builders of the Nineteenth Century, 26-7. 

® Guardian, 30 May 1849. 

7 A Congratulatory Testimonial Presented to the Lord Bishop of London by the Churchwardens of 
Bethnal Green, 5-6. 
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church was begun with the insults and interruptions at the laying of the 
foundation stone of the first new church.! 

But much remained to be done. In 1853 the Guardian lamented that, 
owing to insufficient funds, the Church Building Society was unable to 
build all the churches that were wanted,? and the Record in the same year 
criticised the church accommodation even in Paddington.* The efforts of 
the people of St. Marylebone and St. Pancras disappointed Blomfield. He 
considered that they were wealthy enough to do more than they were do- 
ing.* Dale agreed with him. In his report to the parishioners of St. Pancras 
in 1855 he sounds very depressed. In 1851 there were sittings in the St. 
Pancras churches for 19.3% of the population. He feared that the figure 
would now be 18%. Three sites, most suitable for church building, were 
still vacant.> No one had as yet laid the foundation stone of St. Luke’s, and 
the work at St. Matthew’s, Oakley Square, had been entirely suspended. 
This was particularly unfortunate, because a congregation was ready to 
occupy the church.* St. Pancras needed ten more churches and twenty 
more clergymen.’ According to an estimate of 1852, ‘heathenism was the 
poor man’s religion in the metropolis’ and in Jamaica, with 380,000 
inhabitants, there were more communicants than in the whole of London 
with its population of two millions.® 

‘A London Churchman’, therefore, asked whether people must neces- 
sarily worship in church. Why should not the clergy follow the crowds, 
who rushed on Sunday to the outskirts of the city from the foul and almost 
pestilential air of the compressed centre?® Let the bishop appoint ‘stations 
for worship’ at Paddington, New Cross, Kennington, Kensington, Isling- 
ton, Stepney, King’s Cross and Bethnal Green.?® The Record advocated the 
same policy, and even the Guardian thought that Blomfield should have a 
City mission of his own, with an organised band of preachers.!? He himself 
doubted the success of such methods, although he did not forbid open-air 
preaching, unless one clergyman encroached upon another’s parish with- 
out permission.* 

There was, despite his critics, very little of the innovator about Blom- 
field. He always preferred traditional methods. That was why he rejected 
other and more novel ways of promoting church extension. Arnold thought 
it wise to raise funds for a clergyman and procure for him a definitely 
marked district as his cure. If there was then sufficient money for a material 
church, so much the better. If not, any building in the parish might be 
licensed for the temporary performance of Divine Service.14 Maltby and 


1 Tbid., 8. ? Guardian, 21 September 1853. 8 Record, 10 February 1853. 
4C. J. Blomfield, The Charge of 1854, 33. 
5 'T. Dale, A Report to the Parishioners of St. Pancras, 3. 6 Tbid., 2. 7 Tbid., 5. 
8 Record, 22 July 1852. ® “A London Churchman’, The Gospel Unfettered, 10-11. 
10 Thid., 15. 1 Record, 3 August 1854. 12 Guardian, 21 September 1853. 
13 C, J. Blomfield, The Charge of 1854, 29. : 
14 A, P. Stanley, The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, 367. 
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others advocated fewer churches, staffed generously by several clergy.’ 
Charles Buller deprecated expensive church buildings and advocated tem- 
porary constructions, which could keep pace with the unpredictable move- 
ments of large urban populations. But it is fair to point out that church 
building was a fashionable activity, and in London, except in the City, 
churches were very full, as the 1851 Census of Religious Worship shows. 
In 1851 the minister of St. Peter’s, West Hackney, stated that his church 
seated about one thousand people and from the beginning of his incumb- 
ency fifteen months before it had always been full.? There was not even 
standing room in St. Jude’s, Whitechapel.? 

But large congregations in churches were not Blomfield’s sole objec- 
tive. He considered that ‘to build a new church in a district where the 
means of public worship were wanting was a sure way of increasing the 
number of clergymen in that district and that it would be a centre from 
which would radiate all round not only the light of Gospel truth but the 
warmth of Christianity in the various benevolent institutions of schools, 
visiting societies, dispensaries, etc., which never fail to follow closely upon 
the erection of an additional church’.* He was never tired of pointing out 
how church building had awakened a social conscience where the grim- 
ness of a new age had appeared finally to sleep. This is the real answer 
to those who scoff at his efforts in masonry and his policy of provid- 
ing for religious worship along lines that would soon become out of 
date. 

Most contemporary churchmen and many other Early Victorians 
spoke of Blomfield’s work for church extension with gratitude and admira- 
tion. The tributes paid to him on his death in 1857 all emphasise its value 
and scope.® When Baker invited his congregation to look down upon the 
vast city of London and count the towers or spires of consecrated build- 
ings, he appealed to a sympathetic audience. Very few of these, as he said, 
did not owe their origin or completion to Blomfield. Sinclair proudly re- 
ferred to Blomfield’s consecration of two hundred churches,’ and Blom- 
field’s church building led Gladstone to call him an ‘excellent bishop’.® 
True, as F. G. Blomfield insisted, church people in London could by no 
means rest content. The population was increasing too rapidly for that.® 


1 In his Charge of 1853. See the Guardian of 10 May 1853. 

2 H.O., 129/11-17. 3 H.O., 129/18-27. 

“ Letter of 1 December 1856 to archdeacon Sinclair. (Published in The Times of 13 
December 1856.) 

5 R. Baker, ‘Remember them which have rule over you’, 24; T. Ball, The Christian’s Sleep in 
Death, 13; J. Sinclair, ‘He being dead yet speaketh’, 18; Guardian, 12 August 1857; The Times, 
7 August 1857. 

® R. Baker, ‘Remember them which have rule over you’, 24. 

7 J. Sinclair, ‘He being dead yet speaketh’, 18. 

8 W. E. Gladstone, Gleanings of Past Years, iii. 37-8. 

*F. G. Blomfield, Note to Sermon XXIII in Twenty Four Sermons on the Christian 
Doctrine and Practice and on the Church by C. J. Blomfield. (Selected by F. G. Blomfield from 
Sermons hitherto unpublished.) 
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But Blomfield himself could look with satisfaction on his achievement, and 
a truly imaginative memorial to him took the form of a fund to give finan- 
cial help to poor livings in the diocese which had received annual benefac- 
tions from him during his lifetime.! 


1 Illustrated London News, 15 August 1857. The fund was to be called The Bishop 
Blomfield Endowment Fund. 
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Miracle and Natural Law in Graeco-Roman and Early Christian Thought. By Robert 
M. Grant. Pp. 293. Amsterdam: North Holland Publishing Company, 1952. 
Fl. 16. 

This is a very tightly-packed volume on a very vast subject. To review it 
adequately would require a detailed knowledge of Greek and Roman meta- 
physical philosophy, of biblical theology in the Old Testament and the New, 
and of the writings of the early Fathers, both Greek and Latin. One who 
is only able to touch this knowledge at the fringe here and there, and 
yet has a deep interest in the main subject, cannot do more than give a general 
impression. 

The book is divided into two Parts. The first, which is entitled ‘ Science,’ deals, 
roughly speaking, with the growth of the conceptions of Nature and the Laws of 
Nature in the Greek philosophers, in Judaism and in early Christianity, with in- 
cidental chapters on Credibility, Credulity and Education. It contains a mass of 
quotations from and references to authors ranging from Homer, Plato and Aris- 
totle, through Hellenistic writers and the Bible up to modern critics and come 
mentators, many of recent years and some even of 1950 and 1951. The effect on 
the general reader is one of bewilderment and indigestion; he is hurried from 
one set of thoughts to another often without sufficient link or sense of pattern. 
For instance on p. 4 we are told that the word ¢vots, which we translate ‘nature’, 
is used in many senses, that in the Physics Aristotle ‘lists’ four meanings and in 
the Metaphysics seven. One would expect then to have an analysis of these senses 
and the subsequent treatment to be arranged under the several heads. Instead of 
this we are plunged into the views of five recent historians of the idea of nature 
and come back to Aristotle on p. 6, but even then use is not made of his defini- 
tions, It is to my mind a mistake made all through the book that authorities are 
taken in their historical order and not grouped according to their views. In the 
early chapters, for instance, no clear distinction is maintained even between the 
meaning of dvots as physical and as ethical nature (‘to live according to nature’), 
where it is opposed to vdyos in its earlier sense of ‘custom’, not ‘law’. This is a 
difficult and perplexed region, but these chapters do not leave it any less con- 
fused. The fact is that the reader’s feeling of indigestion is largely caused because 
the book itself is ill-digested. It needed a great deal of regrouping and rethinking 
to become a satisfactory account of the matter. Moreover the author approaches 
it all from too modern a point of view and expects a degree of intellectual con- 
sistency which the ancient world, and even its individual writers, did not 
understand or desire. 

In Part II, which is entitled ‘Christianity’, the author, as a Professor of Theo- 
logy, is naturally more at home, and the reader feels a firmer grasp. There is a 
chapter on Omnipotence, another on Creation, three on Nature Miracles, three 
on Resurrection and a short final chapter entitled Theology and Science. The 
pattern is clearer than in Part I, but still far from clear. The chronological 
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method here causes a great deal of repetition in the different chapters; we are, 
for instance, told of the criticisms of Methodius on Origen at least four times. A 
far more distinct picture would have been obtained if the excerpts could have 
been arranged in a scale ranging from complete rejection of miracles to their un- 
questioning acceptance with the varying shades of scepticism or credence in 
between. In the chapter on Creation for instance a more certain contrast of 
authority would have emerged by the separation of those who thought of crea- 
tion ex nihilo and those who believed that God worked on ‘formless matter’. Or 
again the literal and symbolical interpretation of miracles, well stated on p. 193, 
might have had their respective supporters definitely ranged behind them. 
There would always remain the difficulty, not infrequently hinted at by the 
author, that in ancient times thinkers were by no means so clear-cut and definite 
in their assertions as the modern world would like. But Grant is sometimes apt 
by his translations to make them less distinct than they really are; on p. 128, 
for instance, in translating Lucretius i. 150 the word ‘even’ has nothing to corre- 
spond to it in Latin and adds an illegitimate turn to the sense; on p. 185 avwOev 
in a line of Cleanthes is rendered ‘ “‘again” or “‘from above” ’; it makes a great 
difference which meaning you take and it is misleading to leave both. 

One starts the book with the anticipation that after a review of the evidence 
from antiquity, Christian and pagan, one will reach a judicial conclusion as to 
the verdict. ‘he author several times disclaims his intention of expressing any 
opinion on the ‘historicity’ or ‘factuality’ of miracles, but it gradually becomes 
clear that his personal bias is on the ‘scientific’ side and that he thinks they are 
more symbolic than literal. One looks eagerly to the last chapter for a summing 
up and finds that it consists only of seven pages, in which we are given the con- 
clusions of four contemporary writers, Reinhold Niebuhr, Alan Richardson, 
Rudolf Bultmann and Richard Kroner. The author tells us that the last is the 
opinion which he himself prefers, that ‘miracles happen on a level of meaning 
where the laws of nature have no place at all’. This is obscure and not likely to 
satisfy either side. There were not in antiquity any more than now two ‘levels of 
meaning’, but the whole conception of reality was more vague and more shifting 
than ours. This vast question cannot be settled without a deeper inquiry into 
the underlying theology and Christology of the writers reviewed and their eras. 
It must indeed have taken the author many years, as he says in his preface, to 
collect his evidence, and he has gathered together what will be a valuable store- 
house of material. But it needs a far more thorough and systematic sifting and a 
deeper comprehension before any satisfactory result can be reached; as it stands, 
the book is the first stage in an important research; the diligence is there, but, if 
one may venture to say so, the thinking is yet to come. 

THe MULBERRIES, Cyrit BAILEY 
East HANNEY, 
WANTAGE, BERKS. 


Geschichte der alten Kirche, 1-IV. By Hans Lietzmann. Pp. vii + 326, viii + 339, 
viii + 346, iv + 200. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1953. DM. 44.00. 

The first edition of Lietzmann’s Geschichte der alten Kirche was published in the 
years 1932-1944 in four volumes. His sickness and death (he died from cancer 
in 1943) prevented him from writing a fifth volume. The work ends with the 
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Council of Constantinople in 381, the life and times of St. Ambrose and chapters 
dealing with popular piety and with monasticism in the fourth century. St. 
Augustine and the development of doctrine after 381 are not included in this 
monumental history of the Early Church. 

The present edition is the third edition of vol. i, and the second of vols. ii-iv. 
In the meantime a French and an English translation have appeared. The 
present German edition is practically a reprint of the first edition without 
alterations. A chronological table has been added to vol. i, and the print is 
better. But the text is unaltered. Accordingly there are no references to mono- 
graphs published since the first edition, nor to new sources like Melito’s Sermon 
or Origen’s Discussion with Heraclides. 

Lietzmann’s presentation of the Early Church will certainly remain one of 
the classic works on the first four centuries, comparable to Duchesne’s His- 
toire ancienne de I’ Eglise. Both works are written by scholars of a superior quality 
who have devoted their lives to the study of Christian antiquity, and both wear 
the stamp of their author’s personality. Having listened to Lietzmann’s lectures 
when I had the privilege to work under him in Berlin in 1933-34, I hear his 
voice in such pungent sayings as this remark on the foundation of the New 
Rome by Constantine: ‘Da erschien ihm Gott im Traum und hiess ihn einen 
andern Ort wahlen, namlich Byzanz am Eingang des Bosporus, dessen 
hervorragend giinstige Lage Konstantin auch im wachen Zustand eingeleuchtet 
haben wird.’ 

Lietzmann detested the pseudo-scientific sort of Geistesgeschichte whereby 
historians mingle their own philosophical speculations with history. Indefatigably 
he taught his pupils to keep to the sources. His own book shows that keeping to 
the sources is compatible with brilliancy of exposition. When he was writing 
his magnum opus, he read all the sources anew. The footnotes contain, besides 
references to sources, references to select monographs; here he has avoided the 
bad habit of referring to unimportant and important books and articles alike; 
he has included only the contributions which he thought were of decisive 
importance. 

If I should mention chapters which justify the designation ‘classic’, which 
I think this work deserves, I should point to ‘Die Gnosis’ in vol. i and ‘Der Geist 
der Epigonenzeit’ in vol. iii. 

UNIVERSITY OF OsLo ErmnaR MOLLAND 


The Origin and Development of Eurly Christian Church Architecture. By J. G. Davies. 
Pp. xiii + 152 +xv plates. London: S. C. M. Press, 1952. 21s. 

This small book covers a field which is not conveniently dealt with in any 
other book in English of recent date, and the approach is from an angle hitherto 
not very familiar in works on the subject, for Mr. Davies writes as an auth- 
ority on liturgy and church history, and not only as an architect or art historian. 
The book is wholly refreshing in its approach, and constitutes—as far as is possible 
in so short a space—a thoroughly satisfactory guide among the numerous prob- 
lems that confront the student of the subject. Such a book was badly needed. 

The author begins by examining the spread of Christianity in the first two 
centuries, noting the cities which were important as early centres of the new faith, 
and which consequently were no doubt also centres in the development of Chris- 
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tian architectural and artistic ideas. Antioch, Edessa, and later, Nisibin, are 
noted as outstanding, and the region in which they stand contrasts with Palestine 
itself, where Christianity, and consequently Christian art, were not really im- 
portant till the time of Constantine. However vital the East, however, 
Rome was probably always fundamental, and records mention the building of 
churches there before the fourth century. These early churches appear to have 
been of basilical plan, and Mr. Davies rightly concludes that the various 
theories put forward to explain the earliest churches as derivatives of the house 
or the scholae are unsupported by the facts. 

The author is equally definite about the evolution of the basilica itself. He 
does not agree either with Dygve, who thinks it followed early funereal struc- 
tures, nor with Sauvaget, who regards it as a development of the audience 
chamber of the Imperial palaces, but thinks that it was directly derived from the 
classical temple, while a distinct type, the roofless basilica, was derived from the 
stoa. His straightforward explanation seems much more satisfactory than the un- 
necessarily complicated ones proposed by others. By the fourth century, he con- 
tinues, five separate groups of basilicas should be distinguished, the Roman, the 
Hellenistic, the Anatolian (hall church), the Eastern, with transverse nave, and 
the north African, with apses at both ends. 

The complex problems connected with the history of buildings of centralised 
plan are then discussed in clear, straightforward terms. Mr. Davies’s treatment 
comes as a great relief after the complicated verbosity of many teutonic writers 
on the subject. He favours Syria as the home of the pendentive, Anatolia as that 
of the domed basilica, and explains St. Sophia as the result of a synthesis of ideas 
current at the time, rather than as a completely new conception. 

Having disposed of the principal types of structure known to the early Chris- 
tian builders, Mr. Davies goes on to examine a number of subsidiary features, 
such as orientation, the nature of the altar at different times, the manner of 
disposal of and the reverence given to relics, the development of the screen into 
an iconostasis, and the effects of changes in the liturgy, especially after the con- 
gress of 565, on details of plan, notably the adoption of two side chapels, the 
prothesis and the diaconicon. He then discusses the buildings that normally ad- 
joined the churches, with special reference to the baptistries and to the history of 
the baptismal system and its consequent requirements on structure. One feels 
here that the writer approaches his subject with a real understanding of and feeling 
for what may be termed its language—he writes from inner knowledge, and not 
only from the point of view of the art-historian or architect. 

The last chapter, entitled “The Geographical Distribution’, is virtually a 
summary, region by region, and the author has here little that is new or con- 
structive to say. Even as a summary it is so compressed that it is not of very great 
value and it compares unfavourably with the geographical survey in Dalton’s 
East Christian Art, a book which curiously is not noted in the short bibliography. 
It is the least satisfactory chapter in the book. But the book is nevertheless to be 
most seriously commended, and it should prove of use to a wide field of readers, 
whether specialists or otherwise. 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH D. TaBot RIcE 
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Schism in the Early Church. By S. L. Greenslade. Pp. 247. London: S. C. M. Press, 
1953. 21s. 

This book embodies the Edward Cadbury Lectures which the author 
delivered at Birmingham University in 1949-50. His first plan was to give a 
strictly historical course, exposing the causes and circumstances of the first 
schisms from the Catholica. By the time the lectures were given, part of the in- 
terest had come to be in drawing morals applicable to the divided unity of the 
Church today. Now that the subject is presented in book form, its claim upon a 
wider public rests chiefly on the bearing which it has upon the subject of re- 
union. Thus the book stands to be reviewed under three heads; first as scholar’s 
work in the field of Church history, then as a work of popularisation, and finally 
as a contribution to the literature of Ecumenism. 

Under the first head, it is to be warmly commended. Wide reading, alert 
scholarship, and a pleasant lucid narrative style, make it enjoyable reading for 
anyone who can savour Church history. It is particularly good on the origins of 
the Novatian schism. To the present reviewer it appears not to bring out suffi- 
ciently the nationalist and ‘resistance’ character of the Melitian schism of 
Egypt, while the Paulist schism at Antioch, the interest of which was demon- 
strated by Loofs in his Paulus von Samosata, receives hardly more than mention. 
To deal with a mere trifle, while it is true that Lucilla of Carthage was factious, 
that is not what Optatus meant when he called her factiosa. The Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae rightly places these passages under the meaning factionem magnam 
habens, with synonyms opulentus, nobilis, potens. What Optatus wanted to convey 
was how formidable she was. 

The work is brought under our second head by the immediate translation of 
all Greek and Latin citations. A synopsis of early schisms is given at the end of 
the book, and a full bibliography. Inadvertently the learned author sometimes 
gives his public the slip; notably at the beginning of Chapter ix, where the 
Bonosus allusion must remain incomprehensible except to those who know the 
history. Under the third head, we may summarise Dr. Greenslade’s broad con- 
clusion thus: whereas, in the eyes of the early Church, anyone who seceded from 
the Catholica (as empirically known) receded from Christ and all hope of salva- 
tion, Augustine admitted that seceders might, in their life outside the Catholica, 
retain some of the things of Christ. From that point, a straight path has been 
traversed, under pressure from the logic of a developing history, to the modern 
Protestant belief that the Una Sancta, perfectly embodied as yet nowhere in his- 
tory, is partially embodied in each of a number of separate communions. Other 
points may be mentioned; how much the return from schism has been hindered 
by the rule that clerics who, for any cause, had to make public repentance, could 
never again exercise ministry in the Church; how puritan impatience to actualise 
the Una Sancta has been a perennial cause of schisms, and how the puritan tend- 
ency to detect spreading contamination in the Church has rendered them in- 
veterate; or how insidiously nationalism, social difference, politics, and the like, 
help to initiate or precipitate schism. 

Dr. Greenslade speaks of agonising circumstances in which schisms have 
often (perhaps most often) been born. He admits the onesidedness of the greater 
part of the documentation available. He might have gone further; every first- 
hand schismatical document we have discovers to us the fact that there were two 
sides to the question. Had there been more ‘fairness, we may ask, might there 
have been no schism? And if we perpetuate the injustices of our forbears, how ill 
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we do! When Dr. Greenslade records the Cyprianic over-simplification, which 
dismissed all ecclesiastical acts of schismatics as inane, he does not add that if, 
say, one credits Donatists with the power to call the Saviour’s sacramental 
presence to their altars, so far from mitigating the gravity of their schism, it 
might mean that the validity of their sacraments was their greater condemna- 
tion. In short, if we are at liberty to recognise the signs of Christ’s presence in 
our own communion, complacency is not the logical consequence, but rather 
fear, lest, in such circumstances, complacency should bring upon us the loss of all. 
Dr. Greenslade has here presented us with great and urgent questions to 

think about, set out in a fresh and stimulating way. His book deserves to be 
widely read and pondered. 

THE MASTER’s LopGE, W. TELFER 

SELwyn COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Sponsors at Baptism and Confirmation: an Historical Introduction to Anglican Practice. 
By Derrick Sherwin Bailey. Pp. xiii + 162. London: S.P.C.K., 1952. 10s. 6d. 

The author has put together evidence from a number of sources not other- 
wise easily accessible. At a stage earlier than that at which Infant Baptism be- 
came normal, sponsorship was the giving of assurance to those in authority in 
the Church as to the sincerity, good faith and good repute of the person to be 
baptised: and the sponsors might be required to testify as to the life and manners 
of the neophyte during his catechumenate, and vicariously to make answer to the 
baptismal questions on behalf of candidates who were weak, dumb or sick. In 
the case of the Baptism of infants, those bringing the children to Baptism were 
required to make answer on their behalf; and it became also a part of their 
recognised duty to accept responsibility for their subsequent Christian teaching 
and nurture, those who undertook this duty being styled ‘godparents’ or ‘spiri- 
tual’ parents. The idea of the godparent, responsible for the post-baptismal care 
of the baptised infant, is thus distinct and distinguishable from the idea of the 
sponsor, who ‘answers’ for the child at the actual Baptism. But the sponsors came 
to be regarded also as godparents; and their functions as godparents, concerned 
with the religious training and education of their godchildren, in the end came 
to be regarded as outweighing in importance their liturgical function as spon- 
sors. The evidence suggests that up to the end of the fourth century the sponsors 
at Infant Baptism were normally the parents of the child concerned. Later it was 
thought that the parents were disqualified from acting as sponsors, and the three 
godparents who were permitted were held to contract a ‘spiritual affinity’ with 
the baptised, his parents, the minister, and one another. At the Reformation the 
medieval idea of cognatio spiritualis was rejected, though it still remained custom- 
ary to procure as godparents some person or persons other than the actual 
parents of the child. Dr. Sherwin Bailey observes that ‘in the Anglican Church 
infant baptism is customary and, having no theory of cognatio spiritualis to im- 
pede us, it seems only proper that we should revive the primitive usage whereby 
believing parents fulfilled the office of sponsor to their own children’. He notes 
that the 1948 Lambeth Conference Report on ‘Baptism and Confirmation’ 
argues in favour of the acceptance of parents as godparents, and that the draft 
revised Canons now before the English Convocations allow parents as sponsors. 
The parents have clearly a natural responsibility for their children’s upbringing, 
and Dr. Bailey is of the opinion (and not a few Churchmen will agree with him 
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in this) that ‘it might help to emphasise the magnitude of parental responsibility 
if the child’s father and mother were not only allowed, but required, to act as 
sponsors, unless there were some good reason to the contrary’. Dr. Bailey’s book 
gives an illuminating survey of a little known field and is of immediate relevance 
to themes much debated today, more especially among members of the Anglican 
family of Churches. 

BREADSALL Mount, DERBY Joun Dersy 


Anglo-Saxon Writs. By F. E. Harmer. Pp. xii +604. Manchester: University 
Press, 1952. 56s. 

It is more than a hundred years since J. M. Kemble published his Codex 
Diplomaticus and it is perhaps a first natural impulse to enquire how many of 
his corpus of Saxon writs have survived the test of this second general and more 
critical appraisal. The question is hardly to be answered. Miss Harmer’s long- 
awaited volume bears witness on every page to the advance of the critical 
apparatus since Kemble wrote, but she invites no unnecessary controversy and 
forces no doubtful case to a conclusion. 

Indeed, the judgment of acceptance or rejection cannot even now in many 
instances be made. The usage of the Saxon chancery was itself, in most of its 
usages, unstable. It is a rare text which in the twelfth century satisfies a Tardif or 
a Delisle of its contemporaneity, and yet, for the idiosyncracy ofits form, demands 
the qualification ‘made out of Chancery.’ Chancery was then working to set 
forms and the act which departs from them may be self-condemned. The Saxon 
kings, on the contrary, from Ethelred to the Confessor, though they had settled 
into that general shape of the protocol which distinguishes the writ, had no sure 
canon of chancery form, and the absence of it may leave us in doubt as to how 
many of their writs, though indubitably of the eleventh century in script and 
language, may have been worked upon in the writing office of monastic bene- 
ficiaries or influenced by them before the royal seal was appended and the 
king’s approval given. Contemporary with the grant the text may be but as 
much provincial as royal in inspiration and the responsibility for unusual 
formulae can rarely, in the final analysis, be brought home. Writs repeat the 
terms of the more cherished monastic diplomas and so arouse suspicion of 
tendentious handling, phrases recur in writs for Westminster of Winchester 
which are not found elsewhere; we are left to guess whether Chancery deferred 
generously to the great religious houses’ sense of their own custom and of their 
due privilege, or, in some tolerant fashion of the time, admitted of a degree of 
glossing and harmless interpolation in the shape in which such evidences were 
submitted to its agents. The usual qualifying phrases, —‘dubious’, ‘contem- 
porary but doubtfully authentic’,—bear thus less force for the historian than 
they do for the diplomatist, and less for the latter than they will bear when 
Chancery has come to settle its formulary of writs. It is in the light of this more 
elastic standard of judgment that the Chilcombe writ for Winchester, which has 
been alternately condemned or acquitted by Kemble, Stevenson, Maitland, 
Earle, Liebermann and Breslau, or dismissed with a judgment of ‘non proven’, 
now emerges with at least a plausible claim to be an authentic writ of Ethelred 
II, and so perhaps the earliest of our surviving royal precepts. 

With the definition of a genuine writ as one composed in common form in 
Chancery not yet wholly applicable, the historian may, with due reservations, 
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use as witness to provincial voces et mores much upon which the diplomatist can 
only suspend judgment. Such phrases, rich in historical meaning, as the werige 
his landare or the eallum thingum the thar upp aspringath of Westminster are peculiar 
to that house and may be graces or pedantries inspired by or added in its 
scriptorium, but they occur in a series which was certainly written within the 
eleventh century. We can never know if they were added before or after sealing, 
and they are, at least, worthy of their full historical implications. Among other 
beneficiaries of this new allowance for elasticity of Saxon forms, the formula of 
Cnut’s address to Christ Church, Canterbury, ‘to all my thegns twelfhynd and 
twyhynd’, condemned by Earle as ‘not available as historical material’, is here 
reinstated and Earle’s judgment is dismissed as ‘quite unjustifiable’. On this 
turns much matter of history. 

Interpolation may, moreover, even when indisputably made without royal 
warrant, tell us much the original chancery text would have left unrevealed. It 
may show not only the idiom of life as it was lived within eye’s range of the 
monastic curii, but what in excess of royal generosity ambitious clerics thought 
to be their due and to be so nearly in accord with the realities of the day as to 
pass unchallenged by reeve and sheriff. The history of the English churches 
would be served notably by a critical collection of forgeries, not what kings and 
popes gave and chanceries wrote, but what more was ventured in monastic 
and episcopal scriptoria to advance their masters’ causes generation by genera- 
tion as one controversy after another obsessed the times. 

Much of this is to be found in the volume before us, though the writ was 
always a less favoured vehicle for the improver and the forger than was the 
charter, since its more concise form lent itself less readily to legend than did the 
comparatively elastic diploma. Many scriptorium copies made, perhaps, a 
century after the writ’s concession, though they may deceive us as to how the law 
stood under the Confessor, are yet unintentional witnesses to the desires and 
rivalries of the generations after him. The earliest forgers worked, perhaps, in the 
years of recovery from the Conquest, for the whole Church was then put to a 
strange law and much of its Saxon right was lost or changed. Downright for- 
geries were then made, but made with a good conscience, to recover the right 
of churches in the laens and thegnlands which they had lost in the confusion to 
some Norman new-comer or to give a new security of the king’s written word to 
bequests- which had been defeated by the Conquest. Inevitably, such pious 
forgeries speak, with a confusion of tongues, Saxon words with Norman mean- 
ings, as in those two Winchester grants where the men of Eversley ‘hold’ of king 
Edward as a man might hold in feudal right of king William. 

In a later age, monastic recensions throw light as much upon the competing 
rivalries within the Church as upon those between lay and ecclesiastical power. 
Such are the pseudo-writs of London and of Bury, which seem designed to throw 
back exemption from episcopal visitation to an improbably early date, reflecting 
even specific quarrels like that which arose from bishop Herfast’s attempt to 
settle his see within the liberties of St. Edmund. Still more crudely, that story of 
the Winchester monk Eadwin, his wanderings without leave from his abbey, and 
his pardon in reward for his gift of the relics of St. Cuthbert at the joint media- 
tion of the brethren of both Minsters, is fathered upon a writ of the Confessor 
at a time, a century and a half later, when the rights of the monks in the disci- 
pline of the abbeys were being asserted against the assumptions of the abbots. 
Perhaps, also, the latinised writ of Cnut, purporting to grant the body of St. 
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Mildred to St. Augustine’s with all her lands is no more than an echo of the long 
dispute between the Abbey and the new foundation of the Canons of St. 
Gregory for the possession of the Saint’s true relics. 

The scribes of Westminster were, perhaps, the most hardy in their inventions. 
They had the comparatively safe field of papal privilege in which to work and 
learn their craft of invention. In their so-called First and Third charters the 
whole association of the Confessor’s foundation with Ealdred’s Roman mission 
may have arisen; the Third charter contains the spurious letter of king Edward 
to the pope and the reply of Nicholas. Both may be of the turn of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries rather than of the time of the Confessor, and they turn 
back some of the later Norman idiom into the conqueror’s writs also. 

On the whole, however, the credit of the body of pre-Conquest writs stands 
high, markedly higher than that of the charters. “The number of Anglo-Saxon 
writs without any substantial basis of fact is in all probability small.’ Yet there 
is and must always remain a margin of doubtful status, in which unconscious 
modernisation by transcript, localism of terms and usages, more or less con- 
scious addition or simple misunderstanding of forms that have lost their mean- 
ing, will leave much which claims a Saxon origin under no better than a 
suspended verdict. For such, discussion of particular writs apart, it cannot be 
expected that criticism will go further than Miss Harmer has carried it. We now 
have the corpus of the Saxon mandates to all appearances in its finality, and one 
of our strongest reasons for gratitude must be the form in which it is here presented. 
It would be hard to imagine any scheme of arrangement, cross-reference and 
indexing which would lead the learned and the less learned more readily through 
the maze of subject and language to the matter of their search. In all this Miss 
Harmer’s volume sets a model for future editors in part materia and one which, 
carried to such logical completeness, is new in kind. 


Kesie COLLEGE, J. E. A. JOLLIFFE 
OxrForD 


Die Statutenbiicher der Propstei St. Felix und Regula (Grossmiinster) zu Ziirich. Edited 
by Dietrich W. H. Schwarz. Pp. Ixxxi + 400, 2 plates and a map. Ziirich: 
Verlag Schulthess u. Co., 1952. Swiss Frs. 48.50 (cloth), 43 (paper). 

The origin of the collegiate church of St. Felix and Regula in Ziirich is some- 
what obscure. We know for certain that king Louis the German founded in 
Ziirich a nunnery for his daughter Hildigard in 853. Queens and princesses of 
the royal house of the Carolingians, in the tenth century duchesses of Swabia, 
were abbesses there. In the thirteenth century the abbess of the ‘Fraumiinster’, 
on the left bank of the river Limmat, ranked among the princes of the Reich. 
On the right bank lies the ‘Grossmiinster’, the burial place of the two martyrs, 
which was attended by canons. It is very probable that the martyrs were ven- 
erated in a church of their own already before the foundation of the nunnery. It 
is also possible that already in Carolingian times a college of priests was insti- 
tuted there in order to perform divine service for the noble nuns on the other 
bank of the river. Earlier documents concerning this college are not extant. We 
are only on safe ground with a charter of the emperor Henry V of 1114 which 
proves that the church was a secular college or chapter under a provost. The 
chapter as well as the nunnery were richly endowed with land. They belonged 
to the Reich, i.e. were looked upon as property of the kings. But in the thirteenth 
century, during the decline of the royal power, things changed. The authority in 
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this region, which hitherto had been exercised by abbess and provost, by 
Swabian earls or dukes as lieutenants (Végie) of the kings or by the kings them- 
selves devolved upon the town or, more exactly, upon the community composed 
of the feudal nobility of the Abbey and Chapter and the rich merchants settled 
in that place. By the end of the thirteenth century the political réle of the once 
famous ecclesiastical institutions was over: the history of Ziirich becomes im- 
mersed in the development of the Swiss federation. 

From the book under review we learn nothing of the earlier history and legal 
position of the chapter, as the codification which the book deals with took place 
in 1346, at a comparatively late time. The preamble of the book states that 
earlier statutes were burnt; so provost and chapter decided to lay down their 
rights and customs once more. Among the archives of the chapter there are 
charters earlier than 1346 which may fill the gap for us (they are printed in the 
Aiiricher Urkundenbuch and not repeated in this volume); the book as written in 
1346 aims at the then actual law. The book is preserved in two copies; Dr. 
Schwarz in his learned introduction supposes that the first (original) one was 
kept by the chapter or one of its officers, the other by the provost. The provost’s 
book is kept up to date by insertion of later documents right up to the dissolution 
of the chapter, whilst the other copy, supplemented only up to c. 1380, has only 
one more entry dating from the beginning of the sixteenth century regarding the 
canons received by the last provost Felix Frey, among them: ‘magister Huldricus 
Zwingli’, the Swiss reformer, whose activity brought the life of the college to an 
end. The city authorities transformed it into a grammar school. In Dr. Schwarz’s 
edition the chapter’s copy is taken as a basis; a second part brings the additions 
of the provost’s copy; original documents, copied in the statute book, and pre- 
served elsewhere, are used too. The edition is made with the utmost care and 
provided with a full commentary explaining the names eic., with comparative 
lists of the contents of the two MSS., with excellent indexes, in short a piece of 
editorial workmanship which deserves every praise. I may add only one remark: 
one of the sources of the strange entry at p. 147-9, the legendary story of the 
foundation of the chapter by Charlemagne, may be the so-called world chronicle 
of Ziirich, of which a version of the later thirteenth century is partly printed by 
A. Hofmeister in his edition of the chronicle of Otto of St. Blasien (Mon. Germ. 
Script. rer. Germ., 1912, 89 ff., cf. ibid., 99). 

The date of the compilation of these statutes explains their contents. The 
constitution of the chapter was already fixed; the statutes follow only the last 150 
years of its existence. So in the book we miss many things which we should like 
to learn, e.g. the rules for the admission of canons. It describes only the rights 
and duties of the different officers: provost, parson (plebanus, for from the begin- 
nings the chapter had the cure of souls in the parish, which developed into the 
city of Ziirich), treasurer, scholaster, cantor, librarian, chamberlain, cellarer 
etc., of the minor offices like cook, baker, miller, of the canons in residence or 
absence, of the vicars (here called chaplains) etc. Since the twelfth century the 
chapter consisted of a provost and 24 canons (8 priests, 8 deacons, 8 subdeacons) ; 
as elsewhere it grew by the foundation of altars and masses in the later middle 
ages and at last employed for this accumulated service 32 chaplains. Of course 
there are many special regulations for the performance of the divine service, for 
processions etc. It is typical of this compilation of the late middle ages that it lays 
an equal stress on the financial rights. The chapter was the biggest next to the 
cathedral chapter in the diocese of Konstanz and pretty wealthy; the incomes 
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of the different members, the dues from the villages and manors which it 
owned, and the rights of jurisdiction are most rigidly fixed and a good deal of 
the book is what one would call a rental—of course a most valuable source for 
economic history and daily life. Besides, the book belongs to a kind of codifica- 
tion of local customs well known also in England. Dr. Kathleen Edwards has 
painted quite recently a most vivid picture of The English secular cathedrals in the 
middle ages (Manchester 1949) from kindred sources (statutes of Lincoln, Salis- 
bury, St. Pauls cathedrals etc.). For Germany printed statutes of cathedrals and 
secular chapters (the German cathedrals, with very few exceptions, were secular) 
are available only in old collections: E. Amort, Vetus disciplina canonicorum, 
Venetiis 1748, and A. Mayer, Thesaurus novus iuris ecclestastict seu codex statutorum 
ineditorum ecclesiarum cathedralium et collegiatorum in Germania, I-IV, Ratisbonae 
1791 ff. Modern editions of earlier statutes are scattered among the many local 
publications; for Switzerland Dr. Schwarz’s is the first modern critical edition 
of an ecclesiastical statute book, which will certainly be useful for studies in 
comparative history of the institutions of the medieval church. 

UNIvERsITy OF Bonn, W. HotrzMANN 

GERMANY 


Le Prosaire de la Sainte-Chapelle (Monumenta Musicae Sacrae: Collection de 
Manuscrits et d’Etudes publiée sous la direction de Dom Hesbert, O.S.B., 
I). Pp. 303 in facsimile + 111. Macon: Protat Fréres, 1952. Frs. 5000. 

This book should be received with delight by all whose interest in the Middle 
Ages extends beyond the most austere limits of formal history. In it Dom 
Hesbert adds to his already impressive services to medieval musical studies by 
offering us (at a very reasonable price) the music of all but two or three of the 
splendid sequences assigned to Adam of St. Victor. This music has had hitherto 
to be sought in the scarce publication of Misset and Aubry. We now have it in 
the form of a photographic facsimile of a thirteenth century sequencer of excep- 
tional interest, which also provides the text and music of no less than twenty- 
nine sequences which have not been made known before. In a charming intro- 
duction the learned editor illuminates the history of the manuscript and the 
problems to which its existence gives rise: and the whole is rounded off by excel- 
lent tables and indices which will prove an invaluable guide to many other 
books besides this. 

The MS. reproduced belongs, and has belonged since the thirteenth century, 
to the collegiate church of St. Nicholas at Bari in S. Italy. St. Nicholas’s was 
made into a chapel royal by Charles II of Naples-Anjou in 1304 and since, as he 
unkindly remarks in his foundation charter, laudabiliter uiuitur cum in uiuendo 
exemplum et instar assumitur meliorum, its original Italian liturgy was then abolished 
in favour of the use of Paris which was to be performed in exact accordance with 
the books which the king had already given. The existing MS. is convincingly 
identified by Dom Hesbert with an item in a list of books of Paris use belonging 
to St. Nicholas’s made in 1296. 

The core of the book is unmistakably a sequencer of Notre Dame, and an 
early one at that, since the only other Paris book I know which also gives 
Uergente mundi to the Saturday in the Octave of the Assumption is B.M. Ad. 
38723 whose sequencer was certainly formed before 1239. The outstanding 
peculiarity of the Bari version however is the insertion into this basic collection 
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of eight sequences for the Reception of the Crown of Thorns and its Octave 
(which had one sequence and no octave at the Cathedral), of two sequences for 
the Dedication of the Sainte Chapelle and its Octave and ten for the Feast of 
Relics of the Sainte Chapelle and its Octave (neither of which was kept at the 
Cathedral), of proper sequences for SS. William of Bourges, Blaise, Anne, 
Cosmas and Damian, the Eleven Thousand Virgins and Clement (instead of 
sequences from the Common), of four alternative sequences for the Exaltation 
of the Cross, eleven alternatives for various feasts of our Lady, one for St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, and a dozen more in the Temporale and Common. The 
script of the book is clearly French and not Italian and Dom Hesbert conse- 
quently concludes that it is a Parisian MS. written for the Ste. Chapelle which 
was sent to Naples by Philippe le Bel in response to a request from his cousin, so 
that the uses of St. Nicholas’s and the Ste. Chapelle should be identical. Further- 
more, since it makes no provision for the feast of St. Peter Martyr, who was 
accepted into the Calendar of Notre Dame and whose name is already present 
in the Ste. Chapelle calendar of the Petit Psautier de St. Louis, it must date from 
between the dedication of the Chapel in 1248 and the canonisation of St. Peter 
in 1253. Philippe le Bel, in short, instead of sending an up-to-date book, sent an 
obsolete volume belonging to the original furnishings of the chapel. 

This conclusion appears at first sight watertight. But it is a most disquieting 
one. The style of the middle-sized initials in the book is unlike anything so far 
recognised as Parisian, let alone Parisian of the mid-thirteenth century. Litur- 
gical evidence apart, one would probably call the book provincial and early 
fourteenth century. Then twenty-eight is a large number of sequences to have 
been in use in one of the principal churches of Paris without having survived in 
a single other copy. Finally, the text of several of the sequences is remarkably 
incorrect, not at all the kind of thing one would expect in a book copied to the 
order of the king in the most important university town in Europe. I think, 
though Dom Hesbert in a most enjoyable correspondence has stoutly and on 
several points victoriously stood his ground, that it will eventually have to be 
admitted that this is a copy of a Parisian text made somewhere in the Angevin 
dominions. There were French scribes in Naples as well as in Provence. But as a 
matter of artistic history this affects only a few unremarkable initials and the 
problem will in due course be settled when adequate parallels come to light. 
More important is the question whether the text thus copied does incorporate 
non-Parisian additions. 

The difficulty here is that all other known books with some claim to repro- 
duce the usages of the Ste. Chapelle for the mass are according to the ordinary 
use of Paris, with or without supplements, and none which indicates the sequences 
is much earlier than the mid-fourteenth century. It is rarely possible to be quite 
sure that they were written for the Ste. Chapelle itself and not for the private 
chapel of some member of the French royal family, and no wholly satisfactory 
crosscheck is therefore possible. 

If, however, we look in detail at the fifty sequences foreign to the Notre 
Dame tradition which the book includes we find that some twenty are known 
from other sources. Three of them undoubtedly were used in the Ste. Chapelle 
while some ten others were adopted by two or more north French churches. It 
is however noteworthy that De quinque prudentibus, otherwise recorded only from 
Rennes, has been inserted in the wrong place, So has Glorietur Gallia for St. 
Clement which, though certainly of Ste. Chapelle origin, is unlikely to belong to 
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the chapel’s earliest years, when it was most in the public eye; since it only 
entered the sequencers of St. Remi de Reims and St. Denis, the two chief 
centres (with Cluny) in France of the cultus of St. Clement, in the course of the 
fourteenth century. Then a striking feature of the anomalous sequences in the 
book is the number of those which are new only in the sense that some familiar 
text has been hewn about to fit some equally familiar tune for which it was not 
originally written (e.g. ineditum XIII is a distorted text of Pange Lingua, XXIX of 
Lignum uitae quaesumus, XIV and XVI of one another) or which are parodies of 
one familiar text (e.g. six new proses on the model of Gaude Sion, four with the 
same opening words; and four on the model of Ueneremur uirginem). A great many 


of these new texts, moreover, are thoroughly second-rate, in marked contrast to | 


such a later composition for the Ste. Chapelle as Gaudiose Francia (Translation 
of St. Louis’s Head) with its original and very striking melody. All this really does 
not suggest the royal chapel of the city which at the date in question was still the 
unchallenged centre of western music. Particular significance consequently 
attaches to the group of sequences following the Common (and therefore addi- 
tions secunda manu to the prototype of the present book). Of the last three Gens 
Gallorum is known otherwise only from MS. Ravenna Classen. 360, a sixteenth 
century compilation drawn partly from Italian but principally from Parisian 
sources. Lignum uitae quaerito, however, is a remodelling of Lignum uttae quaesumus 
(which was known in France) so extraordinary that it would seem that its 
writer knew the model only orally and imperfectly: while Gaude uirgo mater 
Christi ascribed to St. Bonaventure (and presumably therefore at least Italian in 


origin) was published by Dreves as part of an office composed by no less a person | 


than Charles king of Sicily. 

This probably does mean Charles II of Naples but the temptation to see his 
hand in this book, to which I confess to having fallen, must be resisted: since so 
keen a patron of the Friars Preacher could not have overlooked the adoption at 
Paris of the feast of St. Peter Martyr. Nevertheless the addition of the peculiar 
corrupted text of Lignum uitae quaesumus can hardly have been made in Paris and 
the explanation of the whole problem is almost certainly to be found in the order 
made by Charles II in his charter for St. Nicholas that obits were to be kept 
tuxta ritum capellae nostrae regiae. Dom Hesbert has rather naughtily glossed this 
as according to the use of the Ste. Chapelle at Paris but it must mean according 
to the use of the royal chapel at Naples. This will have been that of the private 
chapel of Charles I of Anjou which in its turn is likely to have been substantially 
that of the chapel of his brother St. Louis, i.e. of the Ste. Chapelle: but of the 
Ste. Chapelle certainly before 1266, very possibly before the adoption (whenever 
precisely that took place) of the feast of St. Peter Martyr, and not necessarily 
without modification. The only objection to regarding the book as a copy of the 
Sequencer of the Royal chapel of Naples is that which prevents it from being 
regarded as of St. Nicholas at Bari, that St. Nicholas’s did not in fact possess (as 
Dom Hesbert has pointed out to me) parcels of absolutely all the Paris relics as 
listed in some of the sequences. But whereas we have inventories of the relic 
treasury at Bari we have none for that at Naples: the origin of the relics given by 
Charles II to Bari is more likely to have been a present from St. Louis to his 
brother than one from Philippe le Bel to his cousin (as posited hy Dom Hesbert): 
and there is nothing at the moment to prevent our supposing that Charles I did 
have parcels of all the relics and that Charles II did not give St. Nicholas’s 
portions of every relic he had inherited. The objection therefore dissolves; and if 
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(which is, after all, what one would expect) the MS. under discussion was copied 
from one used in the chapel at Naples, there is always a possibility that any 
sequence it contains whose use in Paris cannot be independently demonstrated 
is the choice or composition of some chaplain of Charles I of Anjou. The book 
cannot, therefore, yet safely be taken as being what Dom Hesbert says it is. 

The only path to certainty lies in the examination of the countless service 
books of Paris use which lie in most of the libraries of Europe. They are by no 
means uninteresting nor by any means identical: and it is much to be hoped that 
to the numerous merits of this excellent publication will be added that of in- 
spiring many besides this reviewer to go and have a look at them. 

CourTAULD INSTITUTE OF ART, CHRISTOPHER HOHLER 
University OF LONDON 


Archbishop Pecham. By Decima L. Douie. Pp. xii + 362. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1952. 42s. 

John Pecham has become a familiar figure through the influence of Sir 
Maurice Powicke on the Oxford History School; and it is good to have now a 
scholarly account of some aspects of his life and work. Dr. Douie, very wisely, 
has not attempted to write a biography and all but the first of her nine chapters 
are concerned with the last thirteen years of his life, the years of his primacy 
(1279-92). 

The main subject of the book is ecclesiastical politics and relations between 
church and state. The first two chapters stand rather apart. But their inclusion 
can be justified. Chapter i, entitled ‘Early life’, but dealing mainly with the 
theological controversies of the time, especially those in which Pecham played a 
part, brings the future archbishop rather formidably to our notice and also helps 
to explain his later relations with the University of Oxford. And the second 
chapter, which sketches his administration and the condition of the Canterbury 
estates, although less novel, does deepen our understanding of Pecham. Canter- 
bury, with its great traditions, great possessions, and great debts, must have been 
a sore trial to a friar barely convinced that a bishop’s office was the highest 
vocation of all. With chapter iii, however, we reach the main theme. Dr. Douie 
has done extraordinarily well. Her narrative is clear, persuasive, and sometimes 
witty. The various topics, although developed in great detail and supported by 
painstaking research, can be read for their stories; and it is no small achievement 
to have made a scholarly book of this type so interesting. 

As the book is wide in scope—the chapters cover Pecham’s legislation, his 
visitations, his relations with his suffragans and with the archbishops of York, 
his diplomacy in Wales, and his dealings with king Edward, besides those 
themes already mentioned and others, such as the Jews, which come incidentally 
into the history of these years—it is possible that the specialist will find here and 
there assumptions with which he will disagree. For example, it seems that Dr. 
Douie’s remark (p. 73) about the division of the Canterbury estates between 
archbishop and convent should be modified in the light of B. W. Kissan’s ‘Lan- 
franc’s alleged division of lands between archbishop and community’, in E.H.R., 
liv. 285-93. Again, the judgment on Pecham’s effort at reform—‘Thus, if 
Pecham failed to inaugurate a new reform movement, he made an important 
contribution to the legislation of the English church’ (p. 142)—appears to be 
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just out of true perspective. Although Pecham had been sent by the pope to 
carry out the decrees of the Second Council of Lyons (1274), his real task was to 
enforce the law as it had been expounded in England by the Legates Otto 


aianinimeiia 


(London 1237) and Ottobono (London 1268); and his own legatine councils of | 


Reading (1279) and Lambeth (1281) did little more than reiterate familiar 
injunctions. Certainly Pecham’s constitutions became in time well-known and 
influential. Fifteenth-century commentaries often refer to ‘Joh. Pec.’. But it is 
significant that bishop Quinel of Exeter, when he issued diocesan statutes in 
1287, almost completely ignored Pecham’s recensions and relied mainly, it 
seems, on the statutes which Bitton had composed for Wells a generation before. 
Nor does Dr. Douie’s account of the influence of Pecham’s Jgnorantia sacerdotum, 
a handbook for confessors, inspire complete confidence, for she considers it to 
have been the source for Quinel’s Summula, a work of the same kind but obviously 
quite independent. 


No one, however, will read this entertaining book without learning much. If | 


the general picture has one falsity it is the squalor which creeps unbidden over 
any discussion of ecclesiastical politics. Pecham appears as unattractive as ever. 
Not even the less familiar aspects of his character—he was ‘somewhat of a 
sportsman’—make him any the more endearing. But no other character is 
shown in a much better light. Dr. Douie is entirely nonchalant. With her help 
we can understand, but we can hardly come to like. 

University COLLEGE, FRANK BARLOW 

EXETER 


Inquisitio de Fide: a Colloquy by Desiderius Erasmus Roterodamus 1524. Edited with 
Introduction and Commentary by Craig R. Thompson. (Yale Studies in 
Religion, No. XV). Pp. ix+132. New Haven: Yale University Press; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1950. 20s. 

L’éditeur de cette piéce annonce (p. v) son intention de publier l’ensemble 
des Colloquia familiaria. Heureuse nouvelle, mais qui invite 4 regarder de fort 
prés l’échantillon qu’il offre ici, dédié au souvenir du regretté Professeur Pre- 
served Smith, et qui, aprés avoir servi de specimen eruditionis (en tout ou en 
partie), devient un specimen totius operis. 

Et d’abord, que vaut le texte? Le Dr. Thompson déclare (p. 75) lavoir pris 


aux Opera omnia, I (1703), 728-32, en le corrigeant de-ci de-la grace aux Opera | 


omnia de 1540. Dans tout son volume, aucune référence exacte 4 cette édition de 
1540; indiquons que les Colloquia y occupent les pages 526 4 756 du tome I, et 
’Inquisitio de Fide les pages 614 (numérotée par erreur 461) 4 618. De com- 
paraison avec aucune autre édition, ou méme de description bibliographique, 
pas la moindre. L’érudit américain poursuit: ‘Spelling and punctuation are 
occasionally revised. The few differences between the texts of LB and 1540 are 
noted’, C’est tout. 

On souhaiterait bien davantage. Ce texte recu (ou arrangé) par les deux 
éditeurs des Opera omnia ne suffit nullement. I] y a quelques bonnes raisons de 
préférer connaitre, autant que possible, celui qu’Erasme entendait donner au 
public. Mais le Dr. Thompson est-il en mesure d’établir avec siireté un texte qui 
se rapproche, autant que faire se peut, de celui qu’Erasme destina a ses im- 
primeurs? On se voit forcé d’en douter, 4 cause d’un grand nombre de ces 
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petites fautes qui rendent trop évident le manque de familiarité avec la langue 
ou le sujet. 

Ainsi (p. 37) le membre de phrase Si diverso sententiam ne présente aucun 
sens; lire: St divisero sententiam. Deux fois (pp. 83 et 88)—et dans un titre— Tristia 
au lieu de Tristitia. James Faber Stapulensis (p. 93) est une bien curieuse com- 
binaison d’anglais et de latin pour rendre le nom de Jacques Lefévre d’Etaples, 
lequel ne figure, d’ailleurs, 4 index que comme Faber Stapulensis, 7.; Léfevre (p. 
8) n’est qu’une coquille: il y en a d’autres. Mais dans le texte méme (ligne 191) 
il ne faudrait pas lire spiritu alors que spiritus est traduit et discuté (p. 92). Dans 
le texte encore (ligne 201) revocemur, quand on attend revocaremur, n’est peut-étre 
qu’une inadvertance de Frobenius. Erasme était plus sensible aux délicatesses 
de la concordance des temps. Que portent les éditions antérieures 4 1540? 

Je ne sais a quelles régles obéit le Dr. Thompson dans ses citations. I] est 
parfois difficile, j’en conviens, d’introduire une phrase latine dans un contexte 
moderne en conservant a la langue ancienne son exactitude littérale. On ne 
saurait pourtant que réprouver des citations tronquées du début a telle enseigne 
que la premiére phrase (ce qu’il en reste) n’offre plus aucun sens (comme dans 
le second passage de Luther, p. 8). 

Passons a la ponctuation. A premiére vue, elle ne souléve point d’objection, 
Mais toute ponctuation est une interprétation, et surtout la moderne, si ex- 
plicite. N’arrive-t-il pas au Dr. Thompson de s’interposer par la entre Erasme 
et le lecteur, méme dans un texte aussi simple? Puisqu’il reproduit, en la revisant, 
la version anglaise de Nathan Bailey (1725), il n’était pas nécessaire de toucher 
a la ponctuation du latin. 

Quant a ce qu’il entend par une révision de la graphie, comment s’en faire 
une idée claire? N’est-ce pas naviguer entre Charybde et Scylla que de laisser 
subsister par endroits les fagons d’écrire regues par Erasme, qui sur ce point 
avait une doctrine, et de revenir ailleurs 4 la maniére dont les philologues 
d’aujourd’hui transcrivent les textes classiques? 

Sur tout cela il est 4 espérer que le Dr. Thompson, s’il donne jamais une 
édition compléte des Colloquia, changera radicalement de point de vue et de 
pratique. 

I] nous dira que son propos était principalement de fournir une introduction 
historique et un commentaire. L’un et l’autre comportent 50 pages bien tassées 
pour un texte qui en compte 10 a peine—et qui reste si léger dans les choses 
graves. Les prolégoménes risquent de suffoquer le lecteur sous l’abondance des 
détails, en le laissant fort empéché de mettre la main sur des passages essentiels. 

Ainsi, 4 propos des dialogues projetés par Erasme (et dont I’Inquisitio de Fide 
serait le seul exécuté—ou le seul survivant), le Dr. Thompson (p. 38, en haut, 
entre guillemets) semble renvoyer a une phrase d’Erasme. On finit par découvrir 
qu’il se cite simplement lui-méme. Or, le point est capital pour toute la dis- 
cussion. Ailleurs (p. 36, en haut), voici, en résumé anglais seulement, quelques 
mots (ils reviennent plus loin, p. 37, toujours en anglais, avec une minime 
différence) qu’il serait bien utile de posséder en latin (Sequundus excutiet aliquot 
illius dogmata, Epistulae, éd. Allen, i. 34, 28-9). 

On note aussi un certain manque d’équilibre dans l’érudition: le Dr. 
Thompson nous accable de citations précises quand il s’agit, par exemple, 
d’identifier l’origine d’une phrase du Symbole, texte liturgique et banal (et ce 
n’était guére difficile, en partant de Ghellinck et de tous ceux dont il dresse le 
catalogue . . .); mais cette abondance est sans proportion avec le reste. On 
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voudrait notamment entendre quelque chose sur le latin d’Erasme: il coule de 
source et si limpide, non sans quelques impuretés parfois—explicables et qui 
mériteraient d’étre expliquées par I’état des éditions 4 cette époque et de 
l’érudition en général. 

Dans le commentaire, la discussion sur le salut des paiens prend les dimen- 
sions d’une assez longue dissertation (pp. 101-21). Pour le Dr. Thompson, qui 
s’y est vivement intéressé, le sujet était tout neuf; mais en plus d’un endroit, ou 
certains auteurs récents se prétent moins a étre pillés, information reste singu- 
liérement courte. Ainsi, par exemple, 4 propos de Trajan, récit médiéval fort 
populaire et abondamment représenté dans la littérature de toutes les langues, 
il se contente de signaler, sans aucune référence, qu’on le rencontre dans le 
poéme en moyen anglais sur S. Erkenwald (XIVe siécle; voir John Edwin Wells, 
A Manual of the Writings in Middle English, pp. 310, 810, et Supplements, pp. 
1059, 1268, 1351, 1451...). 

Il y a d’autres négligences. La version francaise de l’Inquisitio de Fide, par 
Louis de Berquin, bien qu’elle n’hésite pas 4 modifier le texte et la pensée de 
Yoriginal, est un témoin de grande importance. Le Dr. Thompson écrit bien 
simplement qu’il lui a été impossible d’en trouver un exemplaire (p. 50) et ne 
s’en préoccupe pas davantage. A une époque ou la photographie au moins 
permet de consulter cet opuscule, qui est deux fois 4 la Bibliothéque Nationale 
de Paris, de telles excuses ne sont guére valables. 

Sans faire progresser notablement ce qu’on appelle le probléme érasmien, le 
Dr. Thompson, en situant la composition et la portée de ce dialogue dans 
histoire des idées reprend et groupe des détails qu’il est commode de trouver 
réunis. Son essai se lit agréablement et renferme quelques lumina dicendi. Ainsi, 
comparant ’humanisme de Luther a celui d’Erasme, cette jolie expression: 
‘Varieties of humanistic experience, if the term is permissible, are almost as 
numerous as varieties of religious experience’ (p. 13, note 2), et, un peu plus 
loin, sur le style d’Erasme et le climat de sa pensée: ‘His weapon was the rapier; 
Luther’s, the saber’. Nous n’oserions dire que l’auteur se soit enti¢érement 
affranchi déja des préjugés d’école ou seulement des lois de la dissertation uni- 
versitaire. Il est souhaitable, pourtant, qu’il continue a s’occuper des Colloques, 
trop peu connus et trop mal édités jusqu’ici, quand on songe a cette merveille 
qu’est la Correspondance publi¢e par P. S. Allen et ses collaborateurs. Un 
patient dévouement a cette tache lui vaudra la reconnaissance de tous ceux qui 
aiment Erasme et ses contemporains. Une familiarité plus grande avec cette 
matiére si diverse lui permettra d’illustrer ses commentaires de comparaisons et 
de citations réjouissantes. Ainsi, en plus d’une occasion, s’agissant d’écrits de 
Luther en langue tudesque, Erasme s’excuse sur son ignorance de l’allemand de 
ne pas les avoir lus. Simple prétexte, sans doute, observe le Dr. Thompson. II 
aurait pu citer cette phrase d’Erasme, fort amusante quand on pense a ce qui, 
depuis lors, est sorti des presses germaniques: St quid super his requiras subtilius 
exactiusque extat liber Alberti Dureri, Germanice quidem, sed eruditissime scriptus (De 
recta... pronuntiatione, édition de Bale, chez Froben, mars 1528, p. 68). 

BRUXELLES Pau Grosjean, S.J., 
BOLLANDISTE 
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Karlstadt und Augustin: der Kommentar des Andreas Bodenstein von Karlstadt zu Augus« 
tins Schrift De Spiritu et Litera, Introduction and text by Ernst Kahler. 
(Hallische Monographien Nr. 19). Pp. vii +62* +134. Halle: Max Nie- 
meyer, 1952. D.M. 17.00. 

This book consists of two parts, the first an account of Karlstadt’s conversion 
from Aquinas to Augustine, and the second an edition of an extremely rare 
Reformation pamphlet, Karlstadt’s commentary on Augustine’s De Spiritu et 
Litera. 

In the first part the author gives an analysis of Karlstadt’s understanding of 
Augustine, mainly on the basis of his 151 Theses, the fore-runner of Luther’s 95 
Theses, which was published about half a year later than Karlstadt’s. It is most 
welcome that Kahler has based his considerations upon the full text of Karl- 
stadt’s theses, for although there exist editions of these, they are not easily 
accessible nowadays to the student of Reformation history. On the other hand, 
Kahler refers to Karlstadt’s own handwritten notes on these theses only casually. 
I do not know whether they are still in existence, but if so, it is to be regretted 
that the author has not given us their full text as well, however understandable 
it may be that the task should have been limited to the material in hand. For, as 
it is, we are still left with defective evidence as to the most crucial theological 
question of the German Reformation. The origin of the conflict between Luther 
and the Schwdrmer, of whom Karlstadt was one of the most outstanding repre- 
sentatives, was, as we know, not so much their disagreement on political ques- 
tions as their different understanding of Augustine’s doctrine of Divine Grace. 

Kahler is therefore historically and materially right in giving his attention to 
a thorough discussion of Karlstadt’s theological views, as expressed in his Theses 
and his Commentary. To this task he brings the lucidity of a well-trained theolo- 
gian, the customary knowledge and acuteness of a German Church historian, 
and a special flair for abstract thought, which make his analysis understandable, 
readable and useful for students of Christian doctrine today. He does not, how- 
ever, concern himself with the historical difficulty of aligning Karlstadt’s theo- 
logical views with his practical decision which made him take an active part as 
one of the prominent leaders of the peasants in the ‘peasants’ war’ of 1525. 
Neither does Kahler occupy his thought with the causes for the sudden rena- 
scence of Augustinianism at the beginning of the sixteenth century. Both Karl- 
stadt and Augustine are treated as given quantities, and the reader is expected, 
so to speak, to know all about them. Such an enquiry would have given an 
additional interest to the book, for on the one hand it would pay well to find out 
why Karlstadt, the revolutionary, was as it seems only superficially impressed by 
Augustine’s De Civitate Dei, and, on the other, it would clarify the still obscure 
question of the authority accorded to the Fathers by the Reformers and in their 
Churches, if this sudden return to an earlier Father were adequately discussed. 
However, in this respect the author’s comments on the first seven of Karlstadt’s 
theses (pp. 11*-13*) are unfortunately insufficient, and his discussion of the 
related thesis 60 (p. 22*) does no more than throw out a hint which deserves to be 
followed up more closely. For this particular thesis, which is conceived in favour 
of Augustine adversus canonistas, opens up a very wide view. 

The second part contains the edition of Karlstadt’s treatise, a most lively 
and inspiring work, which clearly shows the marks of the lectures upon which it 
was based: Karlstadt was, at the time of its production, Luther’s senior colleague 
at the University of Wittenberg. The exactness of the double apparatus added 
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by Kahler to the text qualifies the edition as an outstanding example of the best 
traditions of German scholarship. At the same time, the copious notes are 
arranged in such a fashion that they hardly interfere with the reading of the 
text. To produce such an edition under the stress to which the author was sub- 
jected by personal as well as political post-war conditions is, I believe, an almost 
unique achievement. No printing errors have been discovered, and the very 
serviceable index makes it easy to use the edition. 

Its use for our time is by no means limited to its historical interest. Karl- 
stadt’s work helps us considerably to realise the importance of Luther’s struggle 
against the Schwarmer and their second Reformation, and to assess more clearly 
how far modern Protestantism is, and is not, still dependent on Luther. For it is 
one of the most significant facts of today that Protestantism, particularly in 
Anglo-Saxon lands, is far more frequently criticised for practices and opinions 
originating from the Reformation of the Schwdrmer than either the critics or the 
criticised parties realise. In this conflict in the dark, books like Kahler’s edition 
of Karlstadt will serve to elucidate the respective positions of the conflicting 
parties. The chapter of Church history which Kahler has opened for us has a 
direct bearing upon the discussions of today. Although Karlstadt’s commentary 
on De Spiritu et Litera was not widely read at the time of the Reformation and, 
therefore, perhaps only constitutes a minor source for the history of the sixteenth 
century, its questions—and answers—are well worth considering in our own 
day, quite apart from their historical value. 

St. CLEMENT’s, LONGSIGHT, ARNOLD EHRHARDT 
MANCHESTER 12 


The Place of Hooker in the History of Thought. By Peter Munz. Pp. x + 217. London: 

Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1952. 18s. 

Since Professor D’Entréves published his Riccardo Hooker twenty years ago 
there has been a mounting interest in Hooker and a growing literature on vari- 
ous aspects of his work. To this Dr. Munz’s study is a useful contribution. His 
book is primarily concerned with Hooker’s speculations on society in general 
and political organisation in particular. This aspect of his subject is, however, 
used to illuminate his thought generally, though theological problems are not 
discussed as such. 

The introductory chapter begins by outlining three possible attitudes to the 
relationship between natural law and divine law: 1. the view that, since human 
reason is corrupted by the Fall, it must put its trust in the supernatural rather 
than the natural order, that ‘the State . .. must become the servant or handmaid 
of the Church’; 2. that State and Church supplement one another, since human 
reason, though dependent on revelation, is yet capable of recognising ‘through 
reason those rules of conduct which are known as natural law’; 3. that the order 
of nature and of the supernatural are separate and self-contained spheres each 
with a validity independent of the other, though as a social institution the 
Church must obey the State. The rest of the chapter attempts a survey of Medi- 
eval and Renaissance problems in these terms. It is somewhat difficult reading 
since much has to be crammed in and ‘the reader is constantly held up by 
generalisations which are not fundamental to Dr. Munz’s argument (e.g. p. 20 
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‘ 


. . . the early medieval conception of the threefold division of society into 
peasants, soldiers and priests’—was it early medieval? was it ever more than a 
literary convention?). 

Succeeding chapters are more straightforward, though the three types of 
speculation are never long absent from Dr. Munz’s analysis. ‘Hooker and St. 
Thomas’ is familiar ground: Hooker annotated his work and his agreement with 
Aquinas is in any case fairly obvious. Dr. Munz, with care and thoroughness, 
illustrates an affinity which he hints lay in part in ‘a certain similarity of charac- 
ter’ (p. 14); Hooker ‘had never been one of the great doubters’ (p. 48). 
Aquinas’s rejection of Augustinianism was more purely philosophical than 
Hooker’s. After all (and this is a point which Dr. Munz might have considered) 
Aquinas was writing his books in a period when imperium and sacerdotium were 
not openly at war. His particular balance (Dr. Munz’s type 2) might have been 
difficult to sustain if he had been a contemporary of Innocent III or Boniface 
VIII. This is surely implicit in the argument of Dr. Munz’s next chapter— 
‘Hooker and Marsilius’ where Dr. Munz shows how, despite his psychological or 
epistemological acceptance of Thomism, Hooker was forced into adopting 
Marsilian categories—making the state totally independent of, and superior to, 
the Church—through the needs of the mature Tudor monarchy of his own day. 
Aquinas had no occasion to declare for papal omnipotence: Hooker had no 
chance of avoiding a declaration in favour of the Supreme Head. 

The last two chapters dealing respectively with ‘Hooker and Aristotle’ and 
‘Hooker and Plato’ are the best part of the book. Dr. Munz’s style becomes 
clearer and his matter more original. It is, in particular, interesting to see how 
Aristotelian Thomism (though it had some noble exponents in the sixteenth cen- 
tury) was the butt of attacks from the Catholic side just as much as from the 
Protestant. Platonism was equally fashionable in both camps. Dr. Munz perhaps 
attributes the reforms of Ramus too specifically to Platonism: Petrarch had iden- 
tified wisdom and literature two centuries earlier without such an inspiration 
and Erasmus’s approach to Christian scholarship cannot be compressed into 
either a Thomistic or a Platonic formula (cf. p. 170). 

Dr. Munz has read widely and critically in the sources and the secondary 
works bearing on the subjects he discusses. His method of exposition is balanced 
and ‘judicious’, if it cannot match that gravity in his subject’s own style which 
revealed English for the first time as a perfect vehicle for learned prose. It is 
really a compliment to say that one wants to argue with Dr. Munz: to ask him, 
for example, why he treats Marsilius as an Averroist tout court, whether Azorius’s 
summary of Marsilius (p. 201) does not seem a better description of Dante’s De 
Monarchia than of the Defensor Pacis, what is involved in terming Hooker a 
‘baroque’ writer. We can at any rate hope that the author will continue his 
investigations of sixteenth-century indebtedness to earlier times. In this book he 
has certainly shown how broad and frequented are some of the paths that cross 
the frontiers of our traditional ‘periods’. 

UNIvERsITY OF EDINBURGH Denys Hay 
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Godfrey Goodman Bishop of Gloucester 1583-1656. By Geoffrey Ingle Soden. Pp. 
xiii +511. (Church Historical Society Publication). London: S.P.C.K., 
1953- 428. 

Godfrey Goodman is an interesting figure on several counts. Nephew to 
Gabriel Goodman, dean of Westminster from 1561 to 1601, but probably un- 
related to Christopher Goodman, John Knox’s fellow-pastor at Geneva in 1555, 
he was a Welshman from Ruthin in Denbighshire, where ‘almost the entire 
southern portion of the Vale of Clwyd . . . was to become a Goodman enclave’; 
and it was to Wales, to his ‘poor mountain cottage’ near Llanberis, that he 
retired in his time of troubles. His Fall of Man (1616), which provoked George 
Hakewill’s confident Apologie for the idea of progress, has been called ‘the most 
elaborate Jacobean lament on the theme of time’, ‘the capstone of Renaissance 
pessimism’. Though in charge of a strongly Puritan diocese—he was bishop of 
Gloucester from 1625—Goodman leaned towards the Old Religion as well as the 
Old Learning. ‘Before two years are over’, he said in 1633, ‘either I will assemble 
a society of scholars beneath my roof, or the cell shall hide me in a monastery’; 
and in 1656, two days before his death, he wrote in his will, ‘I do verily believe 
that no other Church hath any Salvation in it, but only so far as it concurs with 
the Faith of the Church of Rome’. In some ways he appears a Tudor even more 
than a Jacobean and by 1650 he was certainly ‘the ancientest bishop in the 
province of Canterbury’ in more than seniority of appointment. Whether he was 
actually reconciled to Rome before his death, as was believed at the time, must 
remain, Mr. Soden argues, an open question. 

This is a difficult book to review. It is very long and very discursive. Mr. 
Soden follows Goodman wherever he went, to Westminster, to Trinity and to 
Windsor, and writes about as many of Goodman’s companions as he can dis- 
cover; and in some chapters the detail becomes distracting. The book is also 
marred by quirks: the term Roman Catholic, for instance, the writer ‘has 
eschewed’, as ‘an anachronism’, preferring ‘the contemporary word Pontifician’ 
or ‘Papalist’; yet Goodman himself was content to refer to ‘the Roman Cath- 
olicks’ (p. 438). At times, too, Mr. Soden’s ideas of style get in his way. ‘Laud 
might be submerged beneath the Atlantic Ocean of the English revolution, like 
Mrs. Partington with her mop’. “The vacancy at Winchester was eagerly can- 
vassed, and a skulk of episcopal magpies sneaked to town and deafened it with 
their cacophonies.’ “That spies had been daily about the King’s path and about 
his bed, that there was not a word in his tongue but the conspirators knew it 
altogether . . .’ ‘But though the windows were darkened and the doors shut, and 
the daughters of music were brought low, Evelyn was not of those in whom 
desire had failed.’ One soon tires of this sort of thing; and the feeling which it 
engenders that the writer is living in an artificial world is strengthened by the 
violence of his prejudices. For the Church of which he is a priest he seems to have 
small regard after 1660, when it ‘gradually became little more than a devotional 
guild’, while after 1688 ‘heterodoxy became a positive passport to promotion’. 
The Church was, however, saved from Mr. Soden’s béte-noire, ‘the Puritan night’ 
of ‘the philistines of religion’, ‘Presbyterianism, the rigid theocracy of the 
atrabilious Calvin’. 

We all see red at times; but if this may excuse some offensive bombast, it is 
wise to take special care on these occasions to be accurate. This Mr. Soden is 
inclined to forget. A telling instance of the triumph of prejudice over precision is 
on p. 293, where, after making fun of the names of three Fox brothers, Hope- 
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well, Help-on-High and Sion-build, he writes, ‘Another Fox, perhaps Hope-well 
or Sion-build, became vicar of Pucklechurch’, refers to A. G. Matthews’s Walker 
Revised for the admission to Pucklechurch of a J. Fox, and comments ‘It is not 
unlikely that there was a mistake about his initial’. From occasional slips over 
initials Mr. Matthews is naturally not immune, but this is not one of them. Had 
Mr. Soden followed Mr. Matthews’s reference back to Calamy Revised, he would 
have discovered that J. Fox was John Fox, a divine and author sufficiently well 
known to be included in the D.N.B. Such carelessness is, indeed, too often 
apparent. Robert Browne was not Burghley’s nephew (p. 44). William Tray (p. 
295) was of C.C.C., not Magdalen, and was ejected in 1660, not 1662; Thelwall 
(p. 392) was James, not John, and was vicar of Wistow, not Whiston. 1642 on 
p. 166 has become 1635 on p. 467, 1622 on p. 171 has become 1645 on p. 209. In 
the bibliography Mr. Basil Willey’s name appears as Woolley. In the index John 
Eachard and Laurence Echard are confused. 

These are details. What of Goodman himself? ‘Unpretending and unassum- 
ing, Goodman was indeed a man of his name.’ ‘To his credit’, he ‘never learned 
worldly wisdom.’ Twice we are told that he was ‘the St. Cyprian of his age’, 
twice that ‘he knew, as partaker of the universal quality of Catholicism, what 
Blake knew by intuition’; while on p. 283 we are treated to a description of him 
as ‘an allergic type, belonging to the intermediate sex. . . what is, after all, the 
highest and the most creative human type’. This does not get us very far, and to 
to the end Goodman remains somewhat shadowy, more an ideal than a real 
person. The book’s chief value is for those, and they will always be many, whose 
desire to know more about the dramatis personae in a dramatic period of English 
Church History remains insatiable. I particularly like the picture (p. 136) of 
John Preston, Master of Emmanuel from 1622 to 1628, reading Aquinas ‘as the 
Barber cut his haire, and when any fell upon the place he read, he would not lay 
downe his booke but blow it off’. 

New COuLeEcE, GerorFREY F, NuTTALL 
University or LoNDON 


The Anabaptist View of the Church: an Introduction to Sectarian Protestantism. By 
Franklin Hamblin Littell. Pp. xii + 148. (Studies in Church History, viii). 
American Society of Church History, 1952. n.p. 

For two hundred years after the Reformation the account of the Anabaptists 
given by their bitterest enemies was accepted as true. Most of their books 
were suppressed and many of those that have survived are found only in single 
copies. In the latter part of the nineteenth century, a trickle of books appeared 
based on investigation of the sources. In the twentieth century this trickle has 
become a stream. It is now possible to obtain a fairly correct account of the Ana- 
baptists from original sources. This new knowledge about the Anabaptists has 
been mostly ignored by writers of much-used text books such as those by J. P. 
Whitney and Preserved Smith. 

Dr. Littell’s purpose is to bring to the notice of English students the vast 
literature that has grown up on the subject and to give an answer to the question 
‘What is the Essence of Anabaptism?’ 

The answer is difficult because the term covered a great variety of opinions, 
practices and people. “The ideological incoherences among the early leaders and 
groups all showed themselves during’ the early ‘period: pacifism and revolu- 
tion, quiet eschatology and chiliasm, inner word and biblicism, anti-Trinitari- 
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anism and orthodoxy, prophetism and synodal discipline.’ The old order had 
been broken up and no one had clear ideas as to what kind of order should take 
its place. It is now possible to distinguish three main trends. At one extreme were 
the revolutionaries who were prepared to bring in the New Jerusalem by force of 
arms. To this group belong the Anabaptists at Miinster who set up their new 
Davidic Kingdom and practised a kind of Communism and polygamy. This 
extreme ceased to exist after Miinster was captured. 

At the other extreme were the men who are now called the Spiritual Reform- 
ers. These relied on the authority of the inner word. The one weakness of the 
book is that the writer fails to do justice to the greatness of the Spiritual Reform- 
ers. It is perhaps significant that though Dr. Littell lists hundreds of books in his 
notes and bibliography, he never refers to Rufus M. Jones’s Spiritual Reformers of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (1914). His criticism of them is that they were 
too individualistic and ‘were as dangerous to the existence of a vigorous volun- 
tary association on the one side as the state-church Reformers were on the other’. 
Rufus Jones calls them sixteenth century Quakers and the Society of Friends has 
certainly succeeded in creating a closely knit voluntary church organisation. 

The name Anabaptist is an unfortunate one and if it is used at all should be 
used of the middle group. A better term would be Bible Christians. These Bible 
Christians believed not only in the fall of man but in the fall of the Church. They 
wished to restore a primitive Christianity. Most of them shared the chiliastic and 
eschatological expectations of the early Christians. They were very conscious of 
their mission to spread the gospel before the approaching end. The Church 
should consist of voluntary associations of Christian believers who had received 
adult or believers’ baptism. Their fundamental point of difference with the 
orthodox Protestants was in their conception of the nature of the Church. The 
orthodox Protestants were profoundly influenced by medieval conceptions and 
all the more so because they were unconscious of this influence. They took for 
granted the parish pattern of the medieval church and that every Christian 
should be baptised as an infant and become automatically a member of the 
Church. The Bible Christians found in the New Testament a model for their 
religion and their individual and social life. They refused to bear arms or to take 
oaths. They practised in different degrees some kind of communism. The extent 
to which they were prepared to recognise the place of the magistrate varied 
considerably. For the most part they preferred to cut themselves off from con- 
cern with the wider life around them. The Anabaptists survive today in the 
communities of the Mennonites and the Hutterian communities in America and 
elsewhere. They have lost their sixteenth century enthusiasm. 

The Great Church needs the sects to stir it out of apathy, deadness and 
worldliness. But after their initial work has been done the sects often pay the 
price in a narrow isolation ending in extinction. The great service to Christi- 
anity which the Anabaptists have performed is as early champions of religious 
liberty. 

Dr. Littell’s book is an extremely valuable contribution to the subject and 
should end many misunderstandings still widely current. The index is inadequate. 
The writer has adopted the annoying practice of placing all the notes at the end 
of the volume which makes reference extremely difficult. When this bad custom 
is adopted, then at least the number of the page of the text to which reference 
is made should be given in front of the number of the note. 

THE UNITARIAN COLLEGE, MANCHESTER Raymonp V. Hott 
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The History of the Popes from the Close of the Middle Ages. From the German of the 
late Ludwig, Freiherr von Pastor. Translated by E. F. Peeler. Vol. xl. Pius 
VI (1775-99). Pp. xv + 410. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1953. 40s. 
The appearance of the fortieth and last volume of the well-known English | 
translation of Pastor’s History of the Popes marks the conclusion of a great under- 
taking which all concerned, and not least the publishers, are entitled to regard 
with justifiable satisfaction. At the end we are given a list of contents of Mgr. 
Mann’s series from Gregory the Great to Benedict XI (590-1304) followed by 
Pastor’s from Clement V to Pius VI (1305-1799); and there are probably few 
English professional historical students who have not at one time or another 
made some acquaintance with the characteristic merits, even if also limitations, 
of both. In the latter case some pontificates, e.g. Alexander VI’s (unfortunately 
misprinted Alexander VII on p. 409) have like that of Pius VI had to be sub- 
divided, so that without vol. xxxix this final instalment (1776-9) would be diffi- 
cult to understand, especially since the importance of Pius VI as successor to 
Clement XIV necessitated unusually full treatment of the first year and a half 
of a reign of over twenty-four and a half years. Here however as we pass from 
Josephism and Febronianism and the Punctation of Ems it is to face the catas- 
trophic events in France with the Revolution, the downfall of the monarchy and 
the rise of Bonaparte and their resultant effects not only on the position of the 
French clergy but on the ‘States of the Church’ with the consequent erection of 
‘a tree of liberty on the Capitol’, Berthier’s ‘recognition’ of the Roman Republic 
and the taking of the Pope into ‘protective custody’, to die eighteen months later 
in exile. The story in the volume is vigorously told and though there are some- 
times nuances in the authorities not always reproduced in the text the citations 
are ample enough to afford a check, e.g. the curious misinterpretation (p. 375) 
of a passage in a letter of Mgr. Spina to Cardinal Antonelli ‘mi ero gia prov- 
veduto da Roma delle istruzioni necessarie per far tutto con decenza’ rendered 
as ‘he was deeply grateful to the Monsignore, who had also obtained from Rome 
the liturgical instructions for such an occasion’. That is of course absurd and but 
for the tragic circumstances could be amusing. But it is hardly adequate to 
represent ‘Bassville si mostra malcontento di non vedere secundati in Roma i 
suoi disegni’ (p. 236) by “Bassville who was disappointed to find that Rome was 
not a suitable place for his designs’; and even less ‘omnesque eius sensus inter se 
adeo nexi, consentientesque sunt, ut vix ulla pars sit ab erroris suspicione libera’ 
(p. 179) by ‘and all its regulations are so intertwined that hardly one could be 
approved of’. 
Curist CHURCH, CLAUDE JENKINS 
OxForD 


The Life of James Cardinal Gibbons: archbishop of Baltimore 1834-1921. By John 
Tracy Ellis. Vol. I, pp. xix +707; vol. II, pp. vii +735. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1952. $17.50. 

It is thirty years since a full biography of cardinal Gibbons appeared. 
Written by a non-Roman Catholic, Allen S. Will, it was published shortly after 
the cardinal’s death. Since therefore he has been one of America’s most impor- 
tant churchmen, there was good reason for a further study of his life, and Father 
Ellis (who is professor of American Church History in the Catholic University of 
America) has carried out the task in the most scrupulous and scholarly fashion. 
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The result is a biography worth the attention of anyone interested either in 
Catholicism or in the general field of American history. 

Father Ellis examines in abundant, at times almost excessive detail, the swift 
rise of James Gibbons, who was born of Irish immigrant parents at Baltimore in 
1834: who grew up in Ireland (where his widowed mother returned for a while) 
and then in New Orleans: was ordained as a priest, serving in poor parishes of 
Baltimore and as a chaplain during the Civil War: attracted the notice of arch- 
bishop Spalding of Baltimore and became his secretary: at 34, was consecrated 
bishop of the vicariate apostolic of North Carolina, and subsequently (1872) 
bishop of Richmond: became archbishop of Baltimore in 1877, and then (1886) 
on the death of cardinal McCloskey of New York, was himself raised to the 
cardinalate, remaining active until his own death in 1921. As cardinal, and as 
archbishop of America’s senior diocese, he was decisively involved in all the 
major religious issues of his day, and was remarkably successful in dealing with 
them. 

Yet though Father Ellis’s biography is admirably thorough, one feels that he 
has not altogether defined the character and talents of his subject. Or rather, 
perhaps, cardinal Gibbons eludes definition. Wherein, we ask, lay the real emin- 
ence of His Eminence? Not in his intellectual power. If he wrote copiously, he 
has left nothing of lasting merit. His most popular book, The Faith of Our Fathers, 
is an effective apologia but it will not stand comparison with the writings of, say, 
cardinal Newman. Gibbons’s mind was clear rather than subtle; he never 
claimed to be a theologian. Nor was he a mystic. He lived simply, never owning 
a carriage or a motor-car; but he lived cheerfully and accessibly, following the 
baseball-scores, placing an occasional bet on a horse, fond of a glass of whisky 
and a cigar. His sermons, one gathers, were invariably well received; yet they 
have no particular distinction of style or presentation. While he was a capable 
enough administrator, he was not a brilliant one. A slight, slim person, often 
troubled by ill-health and fatigue, he lacked the energy of such men as his 
ebullient friends archbishops Keane and Ireland. Though not a coward, he 
usually hesitated in the face of controversy. 

We must look then for other explanations of his success. Some of them have 
to do with personality. It is obvious that he was a most likeable figure; though he 
owed much to the patronage of archbishop Spalding, Spalding was only one of 
many Roman Catholic leaders (and of many other Americans, including several 
Presidents) who responded to his charm. A clue is provided by his well-known 
reply to a tactless woman at a social gathering who asked him how far he thought 
the infallibility of the pope extended. ‘Madam’, he told her, ‘that is not an easy 
question. All I can say is that a few months ago in Rome His Holiness called me 
“‘Jibbons’’.’ The easy humour and good sense of his reply were qualities exactly 
suited to the requirements of the Roman Catholic Church in the United States 
of his day. Growing very rapidly through immigration, moving west as new 
territories were settled, Catholicism inevitably took on certain American charac- 
teristics. Its hierarchy in the United States needed to be adaptable, flexible men. 
Moreover, they had to overcome the strong prejudices of non-Roman Catholic 
Americans, by demonstrating that a good Roman Catholic could also be a 
patriot. Within the Church itself, Gibbons met continual accusations that he 
placed country before religion (not to mention the Irish before the Germans). 
His defence, in the disputes over ‘Cahenslyism’ and ‘Americanism’, rested upon 
a lifelong conviction that the separation of Church and State in America was a 
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healthy one, and upon a lifelong sympathy for the problems of the immigrani 
poor from whose ranks he emerged. There can be no doubt that he was wiser 
than his opponents; or that his triumph over them—the triumph of that rare, 
unspectacular virtue, commonsense—has proved a blessing both for his nation 
and for his creed within it. 
DEPARTMENT OF AMERICAN STUDIES, Marcus CUNLIFFE 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
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